Mouth Foods, | 
owned by 
Jeffrey Lee 


Fresh pea soup 
by Martha Bayne’90, 
author of Soup & Bread 
Cookbook 


Hazelnuts bred by 
Phil Rutter "70; 
founder of the 
American Chestnut 
Foundation 
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“ 4 Witte from People’s Wine 
Revolution, owned by a 

Matt Reid ’91 and Marey,, 
Webb ’93 » 
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Apple pie made 
by Millicent Souris 
95, author 
of How to Builda 

Better Pie 


Cheese from _ 

_ importer and 
distributor 

Brad Dubé '90 


it doesn’t take much 
to make a difference... 
...1t just takes all of us. 


Thank Mids 


When all alumni pull together, the effect is amazing. Every gift, no matter 
the size, builds toward making lasting and significant contributions to the 
lives of students today and tomorrow. 


In 2012: 


e Nearly 10,000 gifts were made to General Operations 
¢ Over 2,000 gifts were made in support of Scholarships 


e The senior class funded Scholarship Support, Mental Health & 
Wellness, and the Green Edge Fund to the sum of $19,707 


¢ Together, you provided scholarships for nearly 2,400 students 


Collectively, every one of you changed the world. From al! of our students 
past, present, and future, 


Thank you. 


Please make a gift today at 
oberlin.edu/giving/donate, 
scan the code, or 

call 800.693.3167 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A FITTING RESPONSE 


s many of you know, Oberlin College made national and international news this 
past winter when bias incidents disrupted our campus community. Unfortu- 
nately, similar things have occurred at other colleges across the country. But when 
they hit home it hurts. 
The incidents—which included racist, homophobic, and anti-Semitic graffiti 
and other provocations—have ceased, although law enforcement and internal 
investigations are continuing. 

But the most important outcome of those challenging days will endure in Oberlin history. It is 
the distinctively Oberlinian way our community responded. Our students, faculty, staff, alumni, 
and fellow Oberlin residents turned hate into an opportunity to educate. In classrooms, studios, 
and labs—in settings formal and informal—our community responded by teaching, learning, 
discussing, and having sometimes difficult conversations about race, diversity, and inclusion. 

Led by the students and faculty of the Africana Studies Department, our community 
suspended classes and came together for a Day of Solidarity on March 4. This was not a day off 
but a meaningful learning experience featuring workshops, lectures, and a special all-campus 
gathering that filled Finney Chapel. 

Student working groups formed that day. They have since presented the administration and 
the board of trustees with proposals for making Oberlin a more diverse, inclusive, and welcoming 
environment for everyone. We are already working to implement some of their proposals, such as 
strengthening the emphasis on diversity and inclusion in our new-student orientation programs. 

Faculty members in the college and the conservatory used the incidents to spark discussions 
in their classes about the incidents and about race, diversity, and inclusion in our society. As 
always at Oberlin, those classroom discussions have sparked countless conversations that are 
continuing across our campus. 

These extraordinary things became part of the great and ongoing work of Oberlin—teaching, 
learning, thinking, researching, writing, rehearsing, performing, and competing in athletics. 

That is what we do. At Oberlin, we are devoted to enabling our students and faculty to 
achieve academic, artistic, and musical excellence. We believe that the essence of Oberlin’s 
excellence depends on diversity, inclusiveness, and social engagement. Respecting and learning 
from our differences is central to our educational mission. And we are dedicated to using 
education and hard work to directly engage with the difficult issues of our times. 

Those are our community’s shared values. They set Oberlin apart from other institutions of 
higher education. When confronted by bias, our community turned our shared v 
meaningful, positive action. 


alues into 


Iam very proud of our response, and very proud to serve such a remarkable institution and 
community. Many of you have written, emailed, and telephoned offering encouragement, 
support, and suggestions these past months. Many alums have also reached out to students 

> 


administrators, faculty, staff, and—of course—to each other. On behalf of everyone here in 


Oberlin, thank you for honoring our values and helping us make Oberlin even greater still. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 


EVENTS AT OBERLIN 
THIS SPRING 


May 24-27 
Alumni Reunion Weekend 


May 27 

Commencement 

ALUMNI EVENTS BEYOND OBERLIN 
May 20 


Oberlin Club of San Francisco Bay Area, 
Book Group Meeting 


May 29 
Oberlin Club of Southern California, 
An Evening with Professor David Orr 


May 31 
Oberlin Club of Cleveland, 4th Annual Obies 
Day at the Ballpark 


COMING SOON 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is creating 
an online recipe book and an online 
directory of the many food-related 
businesses and organizations of which 
alumni are a part. The food enterprises 
mentioned in this magazine will be 
included, as will others we learn about. 
To be part of this directory, or to contribute 
a recipe, please send an email to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu with Recipe or 
Food Directory in the subject line. 

You may also send us a note at the postal 
address listed on the inside cover. 

Please include the name, address, phone 
number, and website of the enterprise; 
your name and class year; and a brief 
description of the business and your role 
there. We will announce in a future issue 
when the directory is available. 


m 


. LETTERS, SPRING 2013 


he four-page feature “When it Comes to 

Education, What Works?” (Winter 2013) 
was curious. You had five authors, but the most 
important developments in education were 
ignored. First, I could find no mention of 
homeschooling, yet it is the most important 
development in education in the last 30 years. 
Many Oberlin graduates are homeschooling 
their children. There are many vibrant associa- 
tions that support homeschoolers, and museums 
and other cultural institutions offer special 
programs for them. 

Second, the five essays make no mention of 
the major innovations in online learning that will 
greatly improve learning in schools. The Kahn 
Academy is one example that is highly successful: 
It inverts the usual classroom/homework routine 
by having children take the course materials at 
home and work on problems in the classroom. 
The approach is a great improvement in teaching 
arithmetic and math in K-12, because each child 
learns at their own pace. Teachers work with 
children who are having difficulty, rather than 
lecturing to the whole class at once. 

Third, leading U.S. colleges and universities 
are heavily involved in formal online learning for 
all age groups. High school students especially 
are finding many of the online courses very 
helpful as advanced supplements to their regular 
classes. One provider offers courses by Berklee 
College of Music, CalTech, the Curtis Institute, 
Ecole Polytechnique, University of Edinburgh, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Ohio State, University 
of Tokyo, Wesleyan, and some 60 others. 

[t is disappointing that the magazine used 
four pages for articles on very traditional 
approaches, while neglecting the real areas of 


progress in education. 


RoLANp F. Hirscu ‘61 
Germantown, Maryland 
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OBERLINIANS UNITE! 


hile I enjoyed as ever President Krislov’s 

comments (From the President, Winter 
2013), I especially loved a certain word he used 
in his column “What Works in Education?”: 
“Oberlinians’ commitment to educate them- 
selves...” Not “Obies.” I hereby confess a deep 
curmudgeonly resentment at being called an 
Obie, not merely because it sounds like a cute 
little nickname for obit (“I always read the 
Obies”) or an abbreviation of OBGYN (a worthy 
specialty of course, though a bit distracting 
here), but in general because it falls in line with 
our national devotion to that cutesifying little 
suffix -ee/ie/ey in its various spellings. Think of 
all the fast food chains with names like Denny’s, 
Wendy’s, Shoney’s, Arby’s, Hardee’s, or of our 


5) 


politicians who try to ease the grim seriousness 
of their profession with names like Billy, Bobby, 
Jimmy, Tommy. I suppose “Yaley” and “Smithie” 
have made it because they have no comic/ 
grotesque associations or resonance, but do 
students at Brown, Harvard, Swarthmore, and 
Grinnell refer to themselves as Brownies, 
Harvies, Swarthies, or Grinnies? I doubt it. Yet 
that, I’m afraid, is the kind of nickname 
represented by “Obie.” But please note: I have no 
desire to undo the clear desire of Oberlinians to 
be known as Obies. I just want to register my 
un-hip dissent for the record and in moral 
support of any like-minded Oberlinians that still 
may be out there. 


RAYMOND OLIVER 757 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE INVESTMENT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


he Fall 2011 issue of OAM featured the 

Oberlin Project, whose mission is full- 
spectrum sustainability encompassing Oberlin 
College, the city, and the wider community. The 
vision is a socially just, economically vibrant, 
climate-positive, post-carbon community that is 
replicable. 

EnviroAlums (an alumni council-affiliated 
group) and the student group Responsible 
Investing Organization (RIO) have a mutual 
interest in socially responsible investment that 
fosters local, sustainable community develop- 
ment. Investment in federally insured lenders 
within Lorain County, Ohio, enhances local 
economic opportunities while reflecting 


Oberlin’s values and providing financial return 


and security. Local investment avoids large 
energy companies that pollute the environment 
and people—think oil spills and mountaintop 
removal. 

Socially responsible investment does not 
preclude the solid economic returns needed to 
keep the college financially sound. In fact, these 
goals are complementary when investments are 
wisely placed. An increasing number of schools 
recognize that investments in energy efficiency, 
both on and off campus, often have a higher 
and more consistent rate of return than the 
stock market. Moreover, within the investment 
community, some analysts note that as more 
renewable technologies draw investors, 
carbon-heavy assets (such as fossil fuel stocks) 
may be at risk. 

In the 1980s, Oberlin College displayed 
leadership in the movement to divest from 
corporate investments in South Africa under an 
apartheid regime and in development of an 
anti-sweatshop purchasing policy. Both 
strategies recognized that how we manage and 
spend money is a reflection of our institutional 
values and is integral to the education that we 
offer Oberlin students. Today, well over 200 
schools have joined a campaign to divest from 
fossil fuel companies, and the trustee boards of 
three institutions—Unity, Hampshire, and 
Sterling colleges—have already voted to divest. 
Oberlin College should begin a conversation to 
consider a leadership role in joining this “Fossil 
Free” campaign. 

The oversight of Oberlin’s endowment is 
ultimately the responsibility of our board of 
trustees. Yet we believe this multigenerational 
dialogue, focused on Oberlin’s version of 
thinking globally while acting locally, deserves 
the attention of our alumni. We invite all to 
participate in this timely discussion of socially 
responsible investment. 


ANDY BARNETT 08, SUSAN BERNAT ’97, 
KRISTIN BRAZIUNAS 08, ANDREW 
DECORIOLIS 07, WALT GALLOWAY 69, 
Cart McDANIEL 64, JOHN PETERSEN '88 
JOHN SCHAEFER 59, MARGARET ZIMMER ‘11 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments 
from readers. Please address your letters to 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8182, 


or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu 


Letters may be edited for clarity and space 
Additional letters may appear on OAM's website 


at www.oberlin,edu/oam 


n the early morning hours of Monday, March 4, a person reportedly 
wearing a hood and robe resembling a KKK outfit was spotted between 
South Hall and the Edmonia Lewis Center, in the vicinity of Afrikan 
Heritage House. 


For weeks leading up to the sighting, repeated incidents of hate 
speech—including defacing campus posters with racist, homophobic, 
and anti-Semitic messages—prompted students and administrators to 
hold a series of forums, a sit-in at the Science Center, and a march of 
solidarity that was attended by nearly 500 students. 

In the hours immediately after the March 4 incident, student leaders 
declared a Day of Solidarity. Administrators suspended classes and urged all 
students, faculty, and staff members to participate in the day’s events. These 


included a teach-in led by the Department of Africana Studies; a demonstra- 


tion and march beginning in Wilder Bowl; and a community conv 


ocation, 
“We Stand Together,” that packed Finney ( thapel and 


was live-streamed to 


more than 1,500 viewers. The day’s events, and the incidents leading up to 
them, garnered widespread media attention across the nation and beyond. 
Oberlin Safety and Security officials, working with outside law enforce- 


ment groups, promptly instituted additional security measures to ensure 


the continued safety of all students. Following an investigation, two student 


suspects were identified and removed from campus. To maintain the 


fairness of the ongoing internal judicial processes and to protect privacy 
rights, administrators were not able to disclose details of the investigation. 

On March 19, a group representing the work of more than 200 students 
presented a written proposal to the administration seeking to make the 
college and conservatory more diverse and inclusive. Some issues raised by 
the coalition—including changes to new-student and new-faculty orienta- 
tion—have already been implemented, and additional concerns are being 
considered by the administration and board of trustees. 

“The bias incidents are hateful and hurtful. But the response from our 
students, faculty, staff, and fellow citizens highlights our educational 
mission and the strength and vitality of our community,” President Marvin 
Krislov wrote in a March 19 letter that was posted on the campus website. 

“The incidents have sparked ongoing and varied teaching, discussions, and 
actions, and we commend the many Oberlin students who have been 
instrumental in leading efforts to make Oberlin an even more diverse and 
inclusive place. Oberlin has faced many challenges since its founding in 
1833, and has always emerged a stronger institution. We, as an institution, 

are committed to doing this work. It reaffirms Oberlin’s long-standing 
values of inclusion, respect for others, and abiding faith in the worth of 
every individual.” 

LIV COMBE '12 


The Oberlin Musical Union, the country’s second-oldest community chorus, celebrated its 175th anniversary in December with a performance with the Oberlin 
Orchestra and conductor Jason Harris in Finney Chapel. The concert featured Mozart's Great Mass in C Minor, K. 427 and included Oberlin voice faculty member soloists 
Salvatore Champagne, tenor, and Timothy LeFebvre, bass, in addition to soprano voice alumnae Ellie Dehn ‘02 and Marcy Stonikas ‘02. 


Oberlin will say goodbye in June to 
David H. Stull 89, dean of the 
Conservatory of Music, and Sean 
Decatur, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, both of whom have 
accepted new roles as presidents of 


other institutions. 


Stull will become president of the 
Stull Decatur 


San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 


early 100-vear-old institution that enrolls about 400 students. Decatur 
vill lead Kenyon College, located 80 miles south of Oberlin. “While we are 


ery sorry to lose our two top deans, I know both will be outstanding 


-idents.” says Oberlin President Marvin Krislov. “Their success at 
Oberlin will also help us attract worthy successors. 
tull’s new appointment closes his 13-year tenure at Oberlin, where he 


erved for four vears as associate dean of the conservatory prior to his 
notion to dean. His wide range of achievements includes securing 
sjor collections, professorships, scholarships, and building 
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the conservatory opened the 37,000 square 


{ Judith Koh] Building, home to Oberlin’s jazz studies 


“These last nine years have been the most extraordinary of my profes- 
sional career,’ Stull says. “Oberlin is my alma mater and will always be my 
home, and I am proud to pursue another endeavor knowing that the 
Conservatory of Music at Oberlin is truly the best undergraduate training 
program of its kind in the world.” 

Decatur, who arrived in July 2008, led efforts to reinforce the rigor of 
Oberlin’s curricular and cocurricular offerings, an undertaking that 
resulted in the adoption of a new set of general requirements in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and an institution-wide course-credit system. He was 
instrumental in securing funding for initiatives throughout the college, 
including a $950,000 grant from the Andrew Mellon Foundation to 
establish the Oberlin Center for Languages and Cultures, and an $800,000 
grant from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute to strengthen teaching 
and learning of quantitative skills in the natural sciences. 

“Oberlin is a wonderful institution, and it has been a pleasure to be a 
part of it,” says Decatur. “I appreciate the support and opportunity I have 
received here.” 

Associate Professor of Religion Joyce Babyak will serve as interim dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, and Associate Dean Andrea Kalyn will 
serve as interim dean of the conservatory. National searches will be held for 


both positions. 


The communion of eating is well-tread territory. 
It is broadly accepted that there is something 
almost sacred about breaking bread with one 


ae er se ef eee age 94.) We present this special issue on food because food is an issue—where 
gperignce. ee ea it comes from and how, who gets it, and how it gets there. 


While the TV show Portlandia may satirize the preciousness associated 
with a certain kind of food consumption—the micro, local, slow, hand- 
crafted, organic, free-rangeness of it all—the humor obscures the fact that 
food is, in fact, precious; that access to healthy food isn’t as broad as it 
_ should be; and that a range of environmental issues, from growth hormones 
to global warming, megastores to sprawl, will play a role in access to food in 

__ the future. Not to mention that the terms micro, local, slow, hand-crafted, 
c, and free-range address legitimate issues in the food chain. 
- owners of the Pittsburgh restaurant Legume, Sarah ’99 and Trevett 
-’98, have made decisions from the start with an eye toward long- 
istainability over short-term profit. But they’re not easy decisions. 
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“There are questions like, “Should I buy carrots from the fourth-genera- 
tion conventional family farm that has been at the same farmers’ market in 
a poor neighborhood of the city every Saturday for the last four decades, or 
should I buy baby carrots from the organic farmer who specializes in 
gourmet vegetables for a high-end market?”” says Trevett. “Both are 
important, but for very different reasons.” 

His conclusion: “I have come to view food choices as existing somewhere 
on a spectrum, rather than trying to figure out what is ‘good’ or “bad.” 

Of course, public policy at every level plays a role in deciding what those 
choices are. 

Many healthcare professionals, like University of Washington Associate 
Professor of Medicine Michael Ryan ’82, blame a portion of America’s health 
problems on federal farm subsidies that encourage production of unhealthy 
products like high fructose corn syrup. The Ohio Department of Agriculture's 
Office of Sustainability was shut down one week into a new administration; 
its director, Shoshanah Inwood 99, was escorted out. The department then 
initiated a new marketing program: “Ohio Means Agribusiness.” 

Oberlin seems uniquely positioned to address the issues surrounding 
food. For more than six decades, the Oberlin Student Cooperative 
Association has fostered student interest in food preparation. For nearly two 
decades, and with the help of people like Professor David Orr and food 
activist and filmmaker Brad Masi ’93, the emphasis on environmental 


issues has shifted the co-ops and college dining toward greater sustainabil- 
ity through ever-increasing local sourcing, recycling, and composting, 
among other innovations. That interest has followed many students after 
graduation and into professions related to food: Some make pies, some 
make policy, and some try to do both. And in the months since we set out to 
prepare this special issue, we’ve been overwhelmed by the quantity and the 
quality of their efforts. We’ve included many here, but inevitably, we had to 
leave many out as well. 

In the coming months, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine will augment the 
information in these pages with an online component that will include a 
recipe book and a comprehensive directory of alumni enterprises related to 
food. Alumni will be able to put together a map—much like the one of New 
York City in this issue—of all the alumni working in food in a given region so 
that if you're living there or visiting, you can support their enterprises. 

The issue of food is, we know, much bigger than this special issue 
devoted to the subject. We have only scratched the surface of many of the 
deeper challenges, some of which we hope to address in future issues. We 
hope you'll continue the conversation we’ve started here by commenting 
online and with letters to the editor. 

As they used to say in the co-ops to let members know the meal was 
ready: “TWO BELLS!” m 
JEFF HAGAN '86, EDITOR 


THE FOOD ISSUE THOUGHT PROCESS 


CRUSTACEAN 
CULTURE 


Zach Moser 02 is a 
shrimper and an artist, 
two careers that don't 

appear at first glance to 
make perfect partners. 
Conceived with 
co-conspirator Eric 
Leshinsky in the 
aftermath of Hurricanes 
Rita and Katrina, Moser's 
Shrimp Boat Projects 
combines commercial 
shrimping in Galveston 
Bay with artistic 
explorations throughout 
the Houston area, a 
working study of 
geographic, economic, 
and cultural identity. 

From May through 
November, Moser and 
Leshinsky net and sell 

fresh shrimp and 
by-catch to Houston 
restaurateurs and at 
local markets. When 
they aren't sliding 
around on the deck of 
their boat Discovery 
before dawn, they teach 
classes at area colleges 
and organize events to 
share their experiences 
negotiating the Gulf 
Coast landscape. Recent 
happenings have 
included a lecture on the 
spirituality of sustain- 
ability by theologian 
Norman Wirzba anda 
semester-long course on 
public art at Rice 
University. 


Eating Oberlin 


Local alumni keep it local. 


Oberlin may be a small town, but that 
doesn’t mean it lacks big ideas. Back 
when eating local and organic food was 
little more than a trend in California 
and New York, Joe Waltzer ‘98 
launched Black River Café, a restaurant 
that focused on doing just that. 

After the success of Black River, which 
Waltzer opened only a few short 
months after graduating with a degree 
in environmental studies, he opened 
Agave Burrito Bar & Tequileria in 

2003 (both can be found on Facebook 
and Google+). 

In both establishments, Waltzer is 
committed to sourcing as locally and 
sustainably as possible, which translates 
to about half of all products coming 
either directly from the Oberlin area or 
within the Ohio River Valley. “I’ve sold 
a lot of food, supported a lot of farmers, 
and created options for people to buy 
local, healthy food and support local 
businesses,” he says. “My goal was 
always to help support and develop 
local food, so having a business that has 
been successful doing that—and has 
encouraged other businesses to do the 


OBERLIN FOOD: 
THE MOVIE 


Would it be possible for 
Oberlin to someday localize 
70 percent of its food supply? 
In For the Love of Food, the 
2012 short film written, 
directed, and produced by 


Brad Masi '93, this is the kind 
of question on the minds of 
many backyard gardeners, 
farm owners, cheese makers, 
and restaurateurs that make 
up Oberlin’s local food web. 
With cinematography by 
Mika Johnson ‘00 and an 


same thing—means that it’s bigger than 
just what I do.” 

Jessa New ‘01, co-owner of the 
Slow Train Café, has witnessed the food 
scene in Oberlin change from her days 
as a student. “The focus on locally 
sourced products has become less of a 
trend and more of a passion and way of 
life now,” she says. “So many people in 
Oberlin want to know where their food 
comes from, how it is grown or 
produced, and who the people are 
behind the food.” 

This desire greatly influenced New, 
her husband (men’s soccer coach) Blake 
New, and business partner Zach Tesler 
‘07 when they made the decision to 
open the coffeehouse in May 2010. The 
team sources as many products as 
possible from the Cleveland area—the 
coffee is roasted in that city’s Tremont 
neighborhood; the bagels come from 
Bialy’s Bagels in University Heights; 
many of the baked goods come from 
Olof’s Daughter, a licensed home baker 
in Olmsted Falls—and the cooks at the 
Feve make the hummus from scratch. 
The team opened its second coffee 


original score by composer 


Ryan Lester ‘11, Masi conveys 
just how interconnected, 
abundant, and diverse 
Oberlin’s local food system is. 
Featured are AmeriCorps 
volunteers on George Jones 
Memorial Farm; college 
co-ops; Black River Café 


Right track: The Slow Train Café 


joint—The Local Coffee & Tea—on 
Main Street in November 2012. 

“Tt is extremely important to us that 
we are supporting small, independent 
businesses,” says New. “The relation- 
ships we’ve made with these other small 
business owners are one of my favorite 
parts about running Slow Train and 
The Local.” 

Restaurants aren’t the only alumni 
food businesses around town. Jim 
Pechaitis ‘74 began growing his own 
hops six years ago, selling to breweries 
across Ohio. Pechaitis also sells to home 
brewers and herbal tea makers at the 
Oberlin Farmers’ Market, which draws 
local vendors to sell their goods in front 
of the public library from May through 
October. Today, Pechaitis tends to 600 
hops plants on three-fourths of an acre 
just west of Oberlin. 

“This fits the niche of being local 
and offering a unique product,” he says. 
Even in a sophisticated place like 
Oberlin, not everyone understands the 

product. Asked one student as she 
inhaled the hops aroma, “How do you 
get them to smell like beer?” 


owner Joe Waltzer ‘98; David 
Sokoll ‘09, a prep cook at the 
Oberlin Early Childhood 
Center; City Fresh community 
supported agriculture; and the 
Oberlin community garden. 

To learn more about For 

the Love of Food, visit www. 
oberlin.edu/oam. 
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TWO QUESTIONS 
FOR 
MICHAEL ELLIS ‘80 


| Director, Michelin Guide, 
Michelin Travel Partner 


WHAT'S SO COOL 
ABOUT YOUR JOB? 


Probably the most 
interesting thing about 
my job as head of the 
Michelin Guides 
worldwide is the 
possibility to see on the 
ground what new 
culinary trends are 
taking shape. Whether it 
| is the U.S., Europe, or 
Asia, there are always 


new, evolving cooking 
techniques, ingredients, 
and personalities 
involved. We at Michelin 
try to capture as best 
we can this vibrant 
gastronomic landscape 
and reflect it in our 
| guides. We probably 
cant capture everything 
out there, but it 
certainly is a fascinating 


endeavor. 


WHAT FOOD TRENDS ARE 
YOU SEEING? 


| think we will be 
seeing, among other 


trends: 


THE FOOD ISSUE THOUGHT PROCESS 


WORKING 
CLASS VINO 


Some parents are 
inspired by their 
children to drink wine; 
Matt Reid ‘91 and 
Marcy Webb ‘93 were 
inspired by their 
daughter, Bea, to make 
it. The Calistoga, 
California, couple 
produce wines, 
including Bea's Knees 
Petite and Bea's Rose, 
from Sonoma, Napa, 
and El Dorado county 
grapes, as PWR 
Wines—tThe People’s 
Wine Revolution. Their 
goal is to make 
affordable, high-quality 
wine. Or, as they put it, 
“ruling class wines at 
working class prices.” 
Their wine can be 
found on the cover of 
this magazine. 


AUTHORS 


y "0p cover® 


FAIR WEATHERED 
FRIENDS 


Writer and producer— 
and former sturgeon 
farmer—Elizabeth 
Thacker Jones ‘02 
founded the Food Book 
Fair, a festival and 
conference about food 
culture, art, architecture, 
activism, and publishing, 
now in its second year 
in Brooklyn, New York. 
Called by LA Weekly 

“the Coachella of writing 
about eating,” the fair 
drew more than 80 
media outlets last year, 
and Jones plans to take 
it on the road in 2014. 


The Davis Food Co-op, where Doug Walter 
(top right) works; Janet Mason Tarlov and husband 
Richard at their Canyon Market (lower right). 


Market Solutions 


Two alumni, a decade and 75 miles apart, take two routes to 


the grocery store. 


At San Francisco’s Canyon Market, the 
independent grocery store Janet 
Mason Tarlov ‘88 owns with her 
husband, Richard, you can find 
“locally sourced produce, fresh-made 
prepared foods, sandwiches and baked 
goods, humanely raised meat and 
poultry, sustainable seafood, and a full 
line of groceries.” 

You can also find those things at 
the Davis Food Co-op, which Doug 
Walter ‘78 owns with roughly 9,999 
other families in downtown Davis, just 
west of Sacramento. For nearly a 
quarter-century Walter has served as 
the co-op’s membership director. 

Both places offer fresh-baked 
bread, beer, wine, and cheese, and even 
lessons on pairing wine with food. 
Both emphasize heaithy eating, 
sustainable practices, and community 
involvement. And if you want to 
compare apples to apples—they 
ring up at around 70 cents apiece at 
both places. 

Tarlov and Walter have taken two 
different paths to bringing good, 
healthy food to consumers hungry for 
it—one, a for-profit business and the 


other a consumer co-op. 


“{T?’m] in the business of social 
change related to food,” says Walter, 
who was not in a co-op at Oberlin, but 
was politically active. His one food 
memory of Oberlin involves a sort of 
protest in which he baked cookies—in 
the shapes of bombs and tomb- 
stones—to have students give to a 
military recruiter visiting campus. 

“We are a consumer cooperative; 
explaining and exploring what that 
means has kept me examining what 
community means; whether there 
can be justice in producing, distribut- 
ing, and consuming food; and why 
our prices don’t ever seem to satisfy 
people,” he says. 

Tarlov was a member of Harkness 
and enjoyed the pizza and beer nights 
at Tank (she remembers Tank’s T-shirts 
imploring, “Give Pizza Beer”). Soon 
after graduating, she moved to Ann 
Arbor to join the staff of the venerable 
Zingerman’s Deli, and continued in the 
specialty food business until opening 
Canyon Market in 2006. She sees her 
shop as part of an emerging trend of 
“urban hybrid markets” that combine 
traditional and natural groceries, along 


with specialty foods, geared specifically 


for the neighborhood. 

Though their stores operate on 
different economic models, the long 
view they both take has contributed to 
the most important thing they share: 
optimism. 

“In the last 10 years, roughly since 
the birth of my children, I have gained 
a new perspective on the effect our 
deeply flawed yet amazingly complex 
and fascinating food system will have 
on future generations,” says Tarlov. “I 
am gratified to see a passion for food, 
health, and policies around sustain- 
ability and government regulation in 
young people today that was unheard 
of when I graduated from college. This 
gives me great hope for the future of 
human and planetary health, as well as 
the continuation of traditional and 
cutting-edge cuisine.” 

Walter feels his perspective has 
expanded, too, through conversations 
with “the young people who’ve grown 
up with organic agriculture as a 
known option. They’re seeing 
possibilities that surprise and delight 
me. And I’m pleased that many of the 
ones I talk to think that cooperatives 
are part of what they want to build.” 


Bangalore 
Burritos 


By bringing burritos to 


Bangalore, India, Dharam 
Khalsa ‘08 may be intro- 


BIG QUESTION 
ducing a new hyphenate to FOR JERRY 
fusion cuisine: Mexican- GREENFIELD ‘73 


American-Indian. He and 
his partners have launched 
California Burrito, a chain 
of health-conscious fast 


Cofounder, Ben & Jerry's 


HAVE YOU EVER 
THOUGHT OF NAMING 
A FLAVOR AFTER OBERLIN, 
AND IF SO, WHAT 
WOULD IT TASTE LIKE? 


“It would have to be 
slightly offbeat, not a 
mainstream taste. I've 
always said that 
Oberlin isn't for 
everyone, and that 
would be true about a 
flavor also. I'd want to 
call the flavor ‘Where 
are the Flashbacks | 
Was Promised, but | 
don't think it would fly.” 


food restaurants catering to 
Indian tastes. The second 
outlet was due to open in 
April, with six more on the 
way by the end of 2013. 
Khalsa, who majored in 
history with a South Asian 


WHY 


Wy! 


JL 


concentration, says that he 
and his partners modeled 
California Burrito after 
American chains like 
Chipotle. That sort of 
elevated fast food establish- 
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ment is currently missing in 


India, where a quick lunch 
means either local fare or 
decidedly less healthy KFC, 
the country’s most popular 
fast food chain. Khalsa 

= __ realized that burritos 
stuffed with freshly grilled 
chicken, beans, paneer, 


cilantro-lime rice, and | Fresh Fruit 
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TRAVEL GLOBALLY, 
EAT LOCALLY 


Have you ever found 
yourself in a faraway 
city wishing you knew 


(6"76L) NVWOOOS HII 


avocado would give dinersa_ | a local who could really 
> casual, healthy, and unusual give you the flavor of 
5 alternative. the place? Or have you 


ever moved some- 
where new and wanted 
to meet local people? 
Evelyne White and 


“It’s a money-making 
venture, Khalsa says, “but 
> _ it’s not something I feel bad 


= about. Burritos aren’t going | Shane Boris, both ‘04, 
to kill anybody. It’s positive | eofounsded thaaniina 
cultural sharing.” | platform Bookalokal to 


solve these problems 
using the most basic 
tool: food. Bookalokal 
helps guests meet 
local hosts over 
home-cooked meals, 
food tours, cooking 
lessons, and other 
creative “food events.” 
Hosts range from 
people who love to 
cook and entertain, to 
food bloggers and 


aspiring chefs 
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THE FOOD ISSUE THOUGHT PROCESS 


HE’S WATCHING 
WHAT YOU EAT 


As a veteran analyst on 
Wall Street, Eric 
Katzman ‘86 has been 
the go-to guy for 
insight on everything 
from toys to cosmetics 
to household cleaners. 
But the former 
economics major found 
his true calling in the 
grocery aisle: studying 
consumer food trends 
for Deutsche Bank. It’s 
a role that’s earned 
him the nickname “The 
Food Guy” and clued 
him in to a variety of 
unfortunate truths— 
most notably that the 
spoils of eating well go 
mostly to the wealthy 
and educated. “We're 
very blessed in the 
United States in terms 
of our food options,” 
Katzman says. “But 
despite that variety, 
your average consumer 
doesn't really partake 
of it. They eat the 
things the body loves: 
fat, salt, and carbohy- 
drates.” He praises 
government efforts to 
reverse decades of 
detrimental dining, 
from a redesigned food 
pyramid to Michelle 
Obama's assault on 
childhood obesity. “But 
at the end of the day, 
the consumer has a 
free choice. Lack of 
education and lack of 
income is a challenge 
to get consumers 
across the spectrum to 
eat healthier.” 


for 


Recipes 


10 


No.1 


It’ll Sell Like Hotcakes David 
Tamarkin ’00 grew up paging 
through the food magazines of his 
mother, who taught cooking classes, 
so the path toward becoming Time 
Out Chicago's food editor isn’t 
surprising. What might be 
surprising is that a stop on the path 
was the WOBC radio show he did 
with classmate Amy McIntire ’00 
entirely about pancakes (“T’m not 
sure it was fun to listen to, or 
anything,’ he says). Tamarkin has 
just launched Middlewest, a 
twice-a-year food and recipe 
publication printed unbound on 
cardstock. The project took to 
Kickstarter for start-up funding, 
met its goal in January of this year, 
and began printing in April. 
Lauren Viera ’0O is a contributing 
writer to the publication. 


Continental 
Drifter 


Josh Adler ‘01 did what many might think was the unthink- 
able for an American: He sold French wine to the French. 
As director of the wine program at the acclaimed Paris 
restaurant Spring and the head of the restaurant’s retail 
offshoot, Spring Boutique, Adler became an established 
expert in French wines. Now he wants to sell French wines 
to the rest of the world, first by facilitating relationships 
between American distributors and small French wineries, 
but ultimately sell directly to the consumer with the Paris 
Wine Company, his own web wine store. 

Adler spends many days behind the wheel of his 1989 
Peugeot, driving from Paris to small organic and biody- 
namic wineries in regions such as Champagne and 
Burgundy, where he meets with winemakers—often those 
who produce minuscule amounts and give little thought 
to profit. Through the distributors with whom he has forged 
connections, he helps them get their unique wines into 
American restaurants and wine shops for the first time. 

“It’s about creating a channel of sales that doesn’t 
currently exist,” says Adler. 


“Most wine shops in the States don’t really know their 


stuff firsthand. They learn about wines from someone in 
sales, who heard about it from his boss, who heard about it 
from a distributor. I want to cut through all that.” 

Because he knows the producers themselves, Adler 
has an intimate relationship with the products he’s selling, 
and he can pass that knowledge on to consumers. 


“I can try to sell the best wine,” he says, “not just 
the best-known wine made by the guy who was doing it 30 
years ago.” 
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DeCafé (the 
former snack 
bar) offers 
fresh 
sandwiches 
and Soups. 


How 


Dascomb 
Got 
Delicious 


Oberlin graduates from a decade ago 
would barely recognize the offerings at 
Dascomb and the snack bar (now 
inexplicably called DeCafé). DeCafé 
offers freshly made salads and 
sandwiches with locally sourced 
produce, and now includes a small 
grocery store that features natural and 
organic coffees, snacks, and dairy 
products. Food stations scattered 
around the Dascomb dining room 
beckon with fresh-baked pizza, a salad 
bar, and made-to-order dishes, like 
stir-fry. Dining options all around 
campus, managed by Bon Appetit 
Management Company, benefit from 


the company’s Farm-to-Fork program, 
sustainable seafood principles, animal 
proteins free of human-therapeutic 
growth hormones and antibiotics, 
cage-free eggs, and its investments in 
nearby farms and producers. 

The change reflects the transfor- 
mation of food consumption that is 
happening across America, but 
particularly at college campuses. 

At Oberlin, thanks to the heritage 
of co-ops and the emphasis on 
environmental issues, the focus on 
organic, local, and sustainable has 
even deeper roots. 

In March, President Marvin 
Krislov approved the college’s 
commitment to the Real Food 
Challenge, an initiative to have 
Oberlin Campus Dining Services 
serve 40 percent “real food” by 2020 
(the nationwide nonprofit Real 
Food Challenge asked colleges to 
commit to 20 percent, a threshold the 
college had already surpassed). 


Oberlin’s interest in food can also 
be seen in student-driven activities, 
including an Oberlin food blog, 
winter terms spent learning and 
experimenting with everything from 
cooking basics to Chinese candy- 
making, and ExCo courses that, over 
the last decade, have included 
permaculture; “humanure” and 
composting; food preservation 
techniques; fast food and society; 
history, politics and taste of chocolate; 
fermentation and food activism; 
and pastry art. 

The one-stop shop for information 
on the current Oberlin food scene is 
Slow Food Oberlin (slowfoodoberlin. 
wordpress.com), an affiliate chapter 
of the international Slow Food 
movement (Slow Food USA’s chief 
financial officer is Nathan Leamy ’06). 
In contrast to fast food, Slow Food 

“links the pleasure of food with a 
commitment to community and the 
environment.” 


Menus Without Venues 


Asya Ollis ‘96 and her Southern Indian food business are part of an 
emerging culinary trend: the popup restaurant. Popups have popped up 
everywhere from London to L.A., at sites ranging from outdoor festivals 
to galleries, bars, and even other restaurants, whose kitchens are 


temporarily turned over to guest chefs. 


Ollis, who sells her Indian street food specialties under the name 
Sadya Snacks at farmers’ markets around Ithaca, New York, set up her 
March popup event, “A Night in Bombay,” in Ithaca’s Lot 10, a cocktail 
lounge and nightclub. During two sold-out 40-person sittings, she 
served a feast of Southern Indian food—not widely available in the U.S. 
She became interested in the regional fare and in Indian street food 
while visiting Southern Asia in 1998 and since learned to cook from the 
indian families she lived with during subsequent trips. 

Olllis is gearing up for the summer markets and looks forward to 


producing another popup, probably outdoors. 
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LAWN AND 
GARDENS 


Some of the most 
interesting writing about 
food can be found 
at the website of the 
cooperative seed 
company Fedco Seeds, 
in the section that 
contains essays and 
speeches by Fedco 
founder C.R. Lawn ‘68 
(www.fedcoseeds.com/ 
seeds/CRindex.htm). 
That's where Lawn 
expounds on everything 
from storing seeds 
and harvesting squash, 
to progressive 
taxation and the 
dangers of genetically 
modified food. 
Because his trade 
necessarily takes the 
long view, the seed 
pioneer with the 
Dickensian name 
is something of an 
oracle. He spoke about 
community supported 
agriculture—a 
farming model in which 
customers buy shares in 
a farm's varied seasonal 
output instead of buying 
specific produce at a 
specific price—in 1997, 
when there were only 
600 such farms in the 
United States. As of 
2007, there were more 
than 12,500. 

Still, no amount of 
planning and prescience 
can account for the 
unpredictability of 
farming, which Lawn 
says is even worse for 
seed farmers since the 
crops remain in the field 
longer, leaving more 
time for things to go 
wrong. “Whatever 
| dream about now 
might come to fruition in 
five or 10 years,” 
he wrote in a 1997 essay, 
“or maybe not at all.” 


THE FOOD ISSUE WRITING ABOUT EATING 


FREEDOM OF 
ESPRESSO 


If you like to sip 
coffee while browsing 
for Burroughs 
(William or Augusten), 
you might have Bill 
Kramer ‘68 to thank. 
When he opened 
Kramerbooks and 
Afterwords in 1976, it 
was one of the first 
bookstore/café 
hybrids in 
Washington, D.C., and 
possibly the nation. 
Now boasting a full 
menu, the Dupont 
Circle shop is a D.C. 
institution. 


BAKED IDEAS 


Although Michon Boston 
‘84 says she was the only 
person in her dorm to 
keep a cookbook next to 
her dictionary, she’s 
surprised to find herself 
producing an annual 
baking contest in 
Washington, D.C. Now in 
its third year, the 
“Makes-Me-Wanna 
SHOUT! Baking 
Challenge” is presented 
with the Zora Neale 
Hurston-themed 
restaurant Eatonville, 
which features the 
winning dessert on its 
menu as one of the 
prizes. The event raises 
money for an anti- 
poverty organization. 
Boston, an event and 
video producer, writer, 
and occasional baker, 
describes herself as a 
foodlorist: “The contest 
and my foodways 
connect with 
storytelling.” 


Not Cutting the 


Mustard 


It was at Oberlin that celebrated 
food writer Lisa Abend ’86 learned to stay 


out of the kitchen 


As a journalist 

who writes often 
about restaurants, I 
am frequently asked 
if I've ever wanted to 
be a chef. Usually I 
answer that any desire I might have had 


was pounded out of me by the six 
months I spent in 2009 observing the 
kitchen at elBulli in Spain, considered 
at the time the best restaurant in the 
world. It wasn’t so much that the work 
was hard and the hours long (most 
chefs easily work 14 hours a day), as that 
it was tedious. And by way of illustra- 
tion, I tell the story of my first visit to 
elBulli, which took place years before I 
decided to write a book about it. 

I was at the restaurant, situated on a 
gorgeous cay on the northeastern coast 
of Spain, to interview Ferran Adria, the 
genius chef widely credited with 
inventing what is known as “molecular 
gastronomy.” When I arrived, Adria 
was sitting at his usual perch ona 
wooden table in the gleaming, sunlit 
kitchen. Yet what really caught my 
attention was not him, but 14 or so 
young cooks, each identically clad ina 
white jacket and blue apron, standing 
on either side of a long narrow counter 
in the center. Between them were small 
heaps of green pinecones, from which, 
with reddened fingers, they were 
painstakingly removing the nuts. Adria 
and I went away to do our interview 
and returned to the kitchen a little over 
an hour later. The cooks were still at it, 
and the piles of cones had barely 
diminished. “Who are these people?” I 
thought to myself. “And why would 
anyone voluntarily do that?” 

That’s the easy answer I give as to 
why I am not enticed into a career in the 
kitchen: No matter how exciting and 
creative and even astonishing a final 


dish might be—and Adria’s cuisine was 


all that and more—it still requires a lot 
more tedious, mechanical labor than I 
have the patience for. But the real truth 
is that any dreams of culinary stardom I 
might have had died a long time ago. 
They died, to be exact, at Oberlin. 

My first experience cooking for a 
group larger than my immediate 
family came my first semester, when I 
joined Baldwin Co-op. At the time, it 
had a reputation for being the 

“gourmet” co-op, though how gourmet 
it actually was remains open to debate. 
I do remember marveling, however, at 
the fact that granola could be made 
and not bought, and that tomato sauce 
did not necessarily come from a jar 
(which was much the same reaction | 
had when confronted with those 
free-range pine nuts many years later). 

My first co-op job was as Tuesday 
night prep cook, which meant I would 
show up after dinner to make crusts 
for the following day’s quiche or grate 
cheese for all those Enchanted 
Broccoli Forests. Usually the instruc- 
tions left by the menu planners were 
extremely clear, but one night I ran 
into a recipe that wasn’t remedial 
enough for my skills. I was to make 
salad dressing. It was a simple-enough 
vinaigrette, but salad dressing was one 
of those things that my pre-Oberlin 
self had never considered might be 
made by hand. And thus, when the 


recipe told me to add mustard to the 
vinegar, I had no frame of reference. I 
reached for the industrial-sized yellow 
tin on the spice shelf. 

Remember, we were cooking for 90 
people, so quantities were multiplied. 
As I went to add the amount that the 
recipe required, it momentarily 
crossed my mind that a cup was rather 
a lot of powder. At lunch the next day I 
realized what I had done. While the 
bowls of salad were still making their 
way around the tables, I began to hear 
coughing. In my mind, this memory 
has since merged with the Seinfeld 
episode in which Frank Costanza 
recalls poisoning his fellow soldiers 
with overspiced, rancid meat, so that 
when I think about it now, I picture 
my fellow Baldwinites gagging and 
falling in slow motion from the table. 
Maybe it wasn’t as bad as all that. But 
the coughing was real, and in that 
moment, to my great shame, I realized 
my mistake. To this day, I couldn’t tell 
you why I thought that “mustard” 
meant dried instead of prepared. 

It probably goes without saying, but 
something like that would never 
happen at elBulli. The cooks there 
made mistakes all the time, but they 
were mistakes like squeezing a 
puree-filled syringe too hard so that 
the “lentil” that emerged looked more 
like a bullet than a legume, or pouring 
a bucket of liquid nitrogen over foie 
gras “noodles” a bit too early so that 
they had begun to melt ever so slightly 
by the time they made it to the table. 
Everything had to be absolutely perfect, 
in other words. And there’s another 
lesson I’ve learned over the years that 
explains why I could never be a chef: I 
am no perfectionist. 

I can, however, make salad dressing. 
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The Castle Street Café 


Cookbook 


Michael Bathin 


Locavore Lit 


Hungry? Grab a cookbook. When you head 
to your local (we hope) bookstore, check 
out one of these Obie titles—they’11 tell you 
the histories of what we eat, why we eat it, 
and where we can go to find more. 


Millicent Souris ‘95 
doesn’t present your 
average book of pie 
recipes with How to 
Build a Better Pie: 
Sweet and Savory 
Recipes for Flaky Crusts, Toppers, 
and the Things in Between (Quarry 
Books, 2012)—she shows you exactly 
how to make them with illustrated 
step-by-step preparation. Souris knows 
her way around a rolling pin; the 
self-taught pie maker has worked all 
over the country and currently teaches 
pie-making workshops at the Brooklyn 
Kitchen in New York. 


ALE 4 Michael Ballon ‘78 
SAAMEUA offers recipes and 
memes = techniques in the 

Castle Street Café 
Cookbook (Gadd & 
Company, 2008). In 


1989, top chef Ballon left New York City 


to open his own restaurant, the Castle 
Street Café, in the Berkshires town of 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts. With 


OGEALIN BLUM MAGAZINE 


photographs and careful instructions, 
Ballon teaches the home chef how to 
make not only dishes straight from the 
Castle Street Café menu, but some of 
his favorites from around the world. 


Cook Food 


Founding editor of Bitch magazine Lisa 
Jervis ‘93 provides recipes of the vegan 
and farmers’ market-friendly variety in 
Cook Food: A Manualfesto for Easy, 
Healthy, Local Eating (PM Press, 2009), 
and Martha Bayne ‘90 offers up tasty 
recipes for healthy comfort food with 
her Soup & Bread Cookbook: Building 
Community One Pot at a Time (Surrey 
Books, 2011). The founder of Soup & 
Bread, a weekly soup dinner and 
hunger-relief fundraiser in Chicago, 
Bayne sees food as a way to create 
community, drawing people together 


and helping them reach out to others. 


Not looking for a recipe, but still 

want to read about food? Sipping his 
way through the Aloha state in The 
Hawai‘i Coffee Book: A Gourmet's 
Guide from Kona to Kaua’‘i (Watermark 
Publishing, 2008), Shawn Steiman ‘87 
offers tips on which cafés and farms to 
visit, coffee recipes to try, and festivals 
to attend. In Alone in the Kitchen with 
an Eggplant: Confessions of Cooking 
for One and Dining Alone (Riverhead 
Books, 2007), editor and New York 
City literary agent Jenni Ferrari-Adler 
‘99 gathers up a collection of short 
stories highlighting the pleasures of 
eating—and cooking—for one. Look 
out for pieces by MFK Fisher, Nora 
Ephron, and Dan Chaon. 
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Community is at the forefront of 

97 Orchard: An Edible History of Five 
Immigrant Families in One New York 
Tenement (Harper, 2010). Written by 
Jane Ziegelman ‘84, curator and host of 
Culinary Conversations at the Lower 
East Side Tenement Museum in New 
York, 97 Orchard centers around the 
Lower East Side at the turn of the century, 
a time when European immigrants were 
pouring into the city to build new lives 
while keeping their roots alive through 
family and traditional recipes. And 
speaking of roots, check out Building 
Soils for Better Crops: Sustainable Soil 
Management (Sustainable Agriculture 
Research & Education, 2009), an 
easy-to-understand guide on soil 
management for everyone from 
educators to gardeners, by Fred Magdoff 
‘63. In an age where the green movement 
is on everyone’s minds, it’s important to 
go back to the root of it all—the plant’s 


ability to capture solar energy. 


Blogilicious 


The print market for food 
books might be thriving, 
but a plethora of food 
blogs exists only a click 
away. Bread Pudding 
Lovers 

is 
Jennifer Grady’s love 
song to bread pudding— 
sweet or savory, but 
never with raisins. Grady 


‘91 has sampled the treat 


all over the country, and 
her one-to-four-forks 

rating system will guide 
you to some of the best, 


On Radishes and Turnips 


, Melinda 
Rothstein ‘95 uses the 
material she gets from 
her beloved CSAs (that's 
community supported 
agriculture) to make 
family dishes ranging 
from quick weeknight 
burritos to fruit 
Smoothies and 
gingerbread muffins. 


Aromatum 

chronicles 
Claire Chene’s love of 
spices. Chene ‘07 will 
teach you how to make 
easy recipes with such 
exotic “dried things from 
far away” as orange 
blossom, winter hibiscus, 
and juniper. 


I'm High on Cooking 


is another blog to watch, 
this one coming from 
Jared Pickard ‘06. After 
working for years at the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, Pickard quit 
his job and moved to 
Georgia, working as an 
apprentice at Full Moon 
Farm and its farm-to- 
table restaurant four 
miles away, farm225 
These days, Pickard is 


looking to develop a 


“hospitality, culinary, and 


wellness experience” 
called Be Here Now in 
Northern California 


identify the 


most important 
ingredient 
for asuccessful 


food movement: 
humility. 


By Young Kim ’85 and Janet Fisko 


“The good food movement is now a revolution.” 


—Will Allen, farmer, founder, and CEO of Growing Power 


OW DO WE TEACH FOR A REVOLUTION IN 
something as ordinary and essential as food? 

The revolution that Will Allen refers to is 
often described as a social movement for 
“food justice.” Food justice means that 
everyone, regardless of social or geographic 
location, has access to fresh and culturally 
appropriate foods, and, even more, that 
communities have control over their food security. 

In the summer of 2011, Janet, along with students and interns from 
Oberlin’s George Jones Memorial Farm, visited the Fondy Farmers Market in 
Milwaukee. Given the rising popularity of foodie culture over the past few 
years, “farmers’ market” may evoke images of elite spaces offering organic 
produce to affluent customers. But Fondy is different: It’s in an urban 
neighborhood, and most of its customers are African American. Hmong 
Americans and African Americans are among the farmers who sell gorgeous 
collards and glowing bulbs of garlic. The market accepts food stamps, and in 
2012, despite a drought, processed nearly $41,000 through the program. This 
kind of access to fresh food is essential because many lower-income neigh- 
borhoods, both urban and rural, are “food deserts”—places without grocery 
stores and farmers’ markets, and where residents pay more for less at corner 
stores and gas stations. But the true goal of the food revolution is to facilitate 
self-reliant communities, and Fondy’s support of local farmers is the next 
step in creating food security for this neighborhood. To make this move from 
access to justice means asking why some communities are food insecure, what 
structural forces are creating this insecurity, and how we can change things. 
The food movement becomes a revolution when we demand social change; 
teaching for a food revolution starts with asking these kinds of questions. 

Kentucky farmer and writer Wendell Berry, a leading thinker in contem- 
porary agrarian philosophy, has written about the failure of the agricultural 
university to create food democracy and the importance of valuing the 
experiential knowledge of small farmers. Oberlin’s college seal depicting 
harvested crops next to classroom buildings, with the words “Learning and 
Labor” written in plain English rather than Latin, symbolizes the college’s 
commitment to the knowledge that comes from working with our hands and 
the importance of reflecting on this labor in critical, creative ways. The 
Oberlin Student Cooperative Association—formed in 1950— thrives today 
with a renewed focus on supporting local agriculture through its purchasing 
policies. Oberlin’s commitment to sustainable agriculture has gained momen- 
tum through the years, with Professor David Orr’s leadership in agrarian 
philosophy and pedagogy, the formation of the New Agrarian Center and 
City Fresh at the George Jones Farm (with the help of Brad Masi 93), and 
now the Green Belt envisioned as part of the Oberlin Project. 

Oberlin is not a land-grant institution. Our students aren’t designing the 
next generation of genetically modified seeds. What students do learn at 
Oberlin is critical thinking. When it comes to confronting the exploitation of 
immigrant farmworkers or ensuring that all families have a quality grocer — 
nearby, the food justice revolution needs people versed in the liberal arts who 
can learn on their feet, buoyed by that Oberlin outrage and energy, so they 
see the broader social justice and historical contexts that others have missed. 
All of us need to know why before we learn how. 

Here in the “Rust Belt)’ food justice is being created in abandoned lots and 


Chesterton once said, “You can never have a revolution in order to establish a 
democracy. You must have a democracy to have a revolution.” 

The food movement is full of idealistic college grads who want to go into 
food deserts and fix things. But some food activists lack awareness of their 
own privilege. They want to teach urban communities about gardening, but 
don’t realize that many people moved to the city to escape agriculture in the 
first place. They teach recipes to children that require ingredients available 
only at Whole Foods. Those of us who are outsiders seeking an invitation into 
a community need to proceed with care. 

The antidote to privilege is humility. We need to be willing to take risks 
and learn from our mistakes. Justice isn’t about rescuing people from 
themselves, as the media’s focus on “the obesity epidemic” implies. It’s ; 
facilitating a resident-driven solution and then getting out of the way. Those 
of us who are truly interested in food democracy must learn to work with 
people, not on people. Communities are the subjects and verbs of the change 
that happens in their neighborhoods and lives, not the objects of our “help.” 
This also means that food activists need realistic goals. We need to know that 
these are deep, systemic problems that were generations in the making, and 
that it will take generations to undo them. As much as we all want to be the 
silver bullet, we’re usually not. 

In the spring of 2011, Janet led a field trip to Naoma, West Virginia. 
Students from her American agricultures class had received grants from 
Oberlin’s Green Edge Fund and the Bonner Center for Service and Learning 
to purchase fruit trees (with help from Alan Leonard ’91 at Cummins 


to develop a community kitchen. As the students started clearing brush in a 
field behind the center, one shouted, “learning and labor!” It was a sentiment 
that persisted throughout the semester, leading these students to engage in 
ongoing, intense discussions about race, class, and structural injustices in the 
food system, discussions in which Janet was learning along with and from her 
students. The students asked questions that lacked easy answers—questions 
about privilege, how to work with communities as an outsider, and the 
meaning of food justice. 

Our hope is that through collaborating with communities, we can point 
students in the right direction—to the people who are generating grassroots 
knowledge. We're honored by the patient willingness of community members 
to engage with us; they teach us how to teach. Part of the work of teaching is 
knowing that we are students as well. The classroom, the farm, the urban 
garden, the nonprofit office, and the farmers’ market become places where we 
learn with and from our students, and where we try to reveal and understand 
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Meet the 
Revolutionaries 
Oberlin aici 
across the 
country are 
dedicated 

to overcoming’ 
barriers of 
economy and 


geography 


to bring healthy 


food to those 
who often 
an't afford it. 


BY JEFF HAGAN ’86 


Additional food revolutionaries can be found throughout 
this issue. See oberlin.edu/oam for more information and links 
to websites contained in this issue. 


STRENGTH 
IN STRATEGY 


"Last year we dida 


survey of low- 
income families,” 
says Josh Wachs ‘93, 
the chief strategy 
officer for Share Our 
Strength, who works 
on that organiza- 
tion’s No Kid Hungry 
campaign. “We find 
that those low- 
income families are 
just as interested in 
cooking healthy food 
as higher income 
families. They 
think the biggest 
barrier to eating 
healthy is cost.” 
Share Our 
Strength seeks to 
connect low-income 
families with 
programs like SNAP 
and educational 
opportunities so 
that they can learn 
to best use their 
limited resources 
and make healthier 
choices. They 
are also studying 
social obstacles 
to accessing food 
assistance 
programs geared 
toward children, 
such as the stigma 
of school lunch 
programs. 

“The simple act 
of feeding a child 
has a strong 
connection to their 
ability to succeed 
later in life,” 

Wachs says. 


SWAMP 
FIGHTER 


Jumoke Hinton- 
Hodge ‘85 is the 
program director for 
People’s Grocery, a 
West Oakland, 
California, food 
justice organization 
that wants to build 
a sustainable 

and equitable local 
food system. 

“| do community 
work first and 
found food to bea 
mechanism to build 
community and 
develop healthy 
communities,” says 
Hinton-Hodge, 
who is an elected 
member of the 
Oakland Unified 
District School 
Board. “| have found 
food plays a vital 
role in identity, 
culture, communi- 
ties, economics, and, 
obviously, health.” 

Hinton-Hodge 
does not use the 
common term “food 
desert” to describe 
West Oakland. 

“It suggests that 
there is a lack of 
access to food, but 
in fact there is 
access to unhealthy 
and expensive food.” 
She prefers the 
term “food swamp," 
because “there is 
access to food, 
but not good food.” 


WE/THEY NOT 
THE WAY 


Heidi Nortonsmith 


‘86, executive director 


of the Northampton 
Survival Center 
emergency food 
pantry in western 
Massachusetts, 
says her organi- 
zation tries to 
educate lower 
income residents 
about healthy 
eating habits while 
educating 
well-resourced 
consumers about 
inviting everyone 
into this circle. 

As Nortonsmith 
puts it: “teaching 
people that if they 
can appreciate 
the value of an 
heirloom tomato, 
there should be 
ways to include 
everyone in that 
experience and to 
question why we 
would accept the 


‘we/they’ structure 


of having an 
heirloom tomato 
crowd anda 
Pop- Tarts-for- 
breakfast crowd.” 
One way the 
center addresses 
this is by 
encouraging higher 
income members 
of a community 
supported 
agriculture farm 
to subsidize the 
shares of lower 
income members. 


HELPING 
GRASSROOTS 
GROW 


"We are never 


going to feed our 
way out of hunger,” 
says Christine 
Binder ‘08, outreach 
coordinator for 
WhyHunger's 
National Hunger 
Clearinghouse, a 
grassroots support 
organization that 
focuses on the 
causes of hunger 
in the U.S. and 
abroad. “Because 
charity doesn't 
address injustice, 

it doesn't end 
hunger; it merely 
postpones it. 
Instead, we need 
to take a social 
justice approach— 
one that promotes 
food sovereignty 
and self-reliance— 
to truly end hunger.” 


TO THE 
RESCUE 


Liz Gregg ‘90 is 
part of the food 
rescue movement, 
“which means | work 
to keep usable, 
edible food from 
being discarded so 
that the food can 
be distributed to 
food-insecure 
populations.” 
She educates 
businesses in 
Washington, D.C., 
about alternatives 
to throwing 
away food they feel 
is not worthy of 
retail sale, such as 
two-day-old pie 
at a local bakery. 
Gregg, who 
is doing this as a 
personal initiative, 
connects the 
rescued food 
to shelters and 
aftercare and 
feeding programs. 


GATHER TO 
GATHER 


Emily Boston 
Garofalo ‘09 is 
the coordinator of 
a gleaning program 
in Tacoma/Pierce 
County, Washington. 
The group harvests 
unused fruit and 
vegetables from 
local homeowners 
and commercial 
growers to be 
shared with local 
food banks; it 
even promotes 
"gleaning parties,” 
in which guests 
convene to gather 
fruit that otherwise 
would have gone 
to waste. 

In just its second 
year of existence, 
the Pierce County 
Gleaning Project 
harvested nearly 
20,000 pounds 
of produce for those 
in need. 
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PLANTING 
THE SEEDS 


Most observers 
agree that changing 
the way people 
think about food 
must start early. 
That's the impetus 
behind programs 
like the Berkeley- 
based Edible 
Schoolyard Project, 
which has 
benefitted from 
a steady supply of 
Oberlin students 
and alumni as 
volunteers and staff 
(including Kelsey 
Siegel ‘94 and Susie 
Daloz Walsh ‘00, 
who held positions 
in the Berkeley 
mothership, and 
former intern Eloise 
Reid ‘09—now 
the garden manager 
and teacher at 
the Oberlin Early 
Childhood 
Center—who 
volunteered at sites 
in Berkeley and 
New Orleans). 

The project 
now encompasses 
a network of 
school-grounds 
gardens all over the 
country, including 
the Mountain 
Garden Initiative, 


Melissa Ritter (left), 
Rachel Manning 
(upper left), and Hilary 
Neff (above) 


which was founded 
by current students 
Hilary Neff 14 and 
Rachel Manning ‘14 
with a $10,000 
grant from the Dalai 
Lama Fellowship 
and additional 
support from 
Oberlin’s Creativity 
& Leadership Fund. 
The Edible 
Schoolyard Project 
was also an 
inspiration for 
Melissa Ritter ‘84, 
who founded 
Heartland Flavors, 
a business that 
partners with 
schools to help 
create a stronger 
connection between 
the cafeteria 
and locally grown 
produce. Heartland 
also has a program 
to bring chefs 
to schools for 
cross-curricular 
lessons around 
food, in addition to 
a number of 
services geared 
toward adults. 


too): Supporting 
Farmers in Transition 


BY ERICH BURNETT 


Big Tobacco tends not to make the best protagonist, but 
plenty of good people have suffered in the wake of its 
decline. Sandi Kronick ‘01 saw it happening a decade ago, 
as regulations designed to snuff out the tobacco industry 
were crippling the purveyors of storied farms along 
Tobacco Road—midsized enterprises too small to earn 
government subsidies but too large to make a living at 
the farmers’ market. 

Armed with a modest federal grant, Kronick set about _ 
empowering those farmers to find new life amid their 
withering fields. Out of her efforts came Eastern Carolina 
Organics (ECO), a produce marketing and distribution 
company that helps tobacco farmers become growers of 
organic produce while improving access to fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the Raleigh-Durham community. 

“For many years, healthy eating was for freakish 
people—very Oberlin-friendly people,” says Kronick, a 
former local food coordinator for her Oberlin co-op. 

“Just like global warming has become a given, people now 
really do connect the issues we’re having with diabetes 
and other concerns to a lack of healthy food choices.” 

And ECO has enthusiastically stepped up to address 
the problem. Originally a loose network of about 15 
growers, it now works with nearly 70 Carolina farmers, 
some of whom share in ownership of the company. 
Together, they supply produce to more than 100 clients 
throughout the region and beyond. High-end restau- 
rants and grocery stores subsist on ECO’s harvest, but it’s 
a lifeline to those in greater need: Kronick’s “Pennies on 
the Pound” initiative offers low-cost produce to various 

“righteous” groups that serve the community. 

In ECO’s first year, Kronick would rise each day at 3 
a.m. to make the rounds in her 18-foot delivery truck. 
Today, her homespun local movement has spun off into 
nationwide delivery with annual revenues that have 
grown from around $200,000 in 2005 to $3 million last 
year. Best of all: 80 percent of that take is returned to 
ECO’s farmers. ; 
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By Hanna Raskin ’98 


When Dan Rattigan ’02 last 
returned to Costa Rica, where he 
and his wife, Jael, briefly ran a café 
before decamping to Asheville, 
North Carolina, to make chocolate, 
he hand-delivered a chocolate bar to 
the farmer growing cacao beans 
expressly for Rattigan’s company. 
“It’s really cool to see the farmers 
feel pride in the end product,” 
Rattigan says. “In most cases, the 
grower lacks that connection.’ > 
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Hedonist C ape pad | 
French Broad Chocolates isn't 
the only Oberlin-run chocolate 
outfit. Two younger alums 
making a splash with Se in 
their hometowns. 

An increasing number of 
sugar fans may be familiar with cameo! fubisce 
terms such as “single-origin” 
and “Dutch process,” but 
there’s still plenty of silliness 
surrounding chocolate, as 
Hedonist Artisan Chocolates’ 
Nathaniel Mich ‘10 discovered 
while spending winter terms 
with the Rochester, New York, 
confectioner. 

Mich was charged with - ; ee <i = 
creating themed chocolate a 
sculptures for an annual 
charitable event: His “Mucho 
Caliente” entry was a ristra of 
oversized chili pepper ganache 


PMinohnd henronared a Five years after opening French Broad Rattigan explains. For French Broad, though, 
20-pound coconut curry truffle Chocolates, an offhandedly sophisticated sourcing the beans directly from farmers provides 
for the “Under the Mandarin chocolate salon that has since become a three-level the opportunity to correct an industry tradition- 
Moon” party. community institution, the Rattigans are ally associated with environmental degradation, 
But since joining Hedonist in transforming their company from a standard worker exploitation, and secrecy. 
ae sls sania small-batch confectionery into an ambitious bean- Costa Rica was a major producer of cacao until 
Bae iiaarok ec to-bar operation. They hired their former Costa 1978, when a fungus blight wiped out the crop and 
EAocdlatascoancocting creams Rican dishwasher, who’s since established a small forced growers to abandon their farms. Farmers 
and fillings, enrobing truffles, cacao plantation, to coordinate purchases from his who weathered the crisis had to contend with 
dipping fruit, and making bars neighbors; the first metric ton of Costa Rican consumers’ diminished opinion of their product, 
and barks. As head chocolatier beans will deliver this spring. an enduring notion that has kept bean prices low. 
ar ccwsect Si e te a “We've been Pee with the oy to get into But the Rattigans, who believe that quality 
New York Times chinouer ror ite Sabaiiecrepaie | agian pee says. hinges largely on Baus and Processing te 
“beautiful consistency,” Mich is : , and we’ve done have faith in Costa Rican chocolate. They’ve 
also responsible for developing this with our fruits; chocolate has been the recruited other southern chocolate makers to join 
new recipes. His first truffle elephant in the room.” them in paying Costa Rican growers the prices 
collection debuts this spring. There are three dozen or so chocolatiers typically commanded by organic, fair-trade beans 
ys te this visual “het ie nationwide who have embraced a bean-to-bar from esteemed cacao regions. 
iad ae sae ta cis sree and a are drawn to the format for “We can’t exist entirely outside of the world 
Rg en cayarisl: terranon ifferent reasons: Some are hell-bent on exacting cacao market, but we're trying to pave the way for 
carrot, and porcini mushroom a perfect roast; others are trying to mimic the a little bit of prosperity for the guys we’re working 
with thyme. refined technique of larger-scale manufacturers,” with,” Rattigan says. 


Mich’s first chocole , f 
ich’s first chocolat French Broad previously bought its chocolate 


i td ieaiiace etisis he from a Peruvian cooperative. While Rattigan 
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his parents. He says thev’re no describes that chocolate as “fruity,” the trial batch of 
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Jael and Dan 
Rattigan ‘02, 
owners of French 
Broad Chocolates 
in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


“We've been 

blessed with the 
ability to get 

into the provenance 
of our ingredients. 
We've done this 
with our milk, we’ve 
done this with 

our fruits, and 
chocolate has been 
the elephant 

in the room.” 


OBEULIN LLUMMI MAGAZINE 


beans that went into the bar Rattigan took to Costa 
Rica was “much more earthy, with a little bit of nut.” 

Rattigan honed his culinary sensibilities at 
Oberlin as a member of Harkness and Old 
Barrows co-ops, where he served as head cook and 
lead baker. His dedication to food was so intense 
that he rejected his mother’s graduation gift of a 
briefcase, asking for All-Clad cookware instead. 

The autonomous attitude that inspired 
Rattigan’s fellow co-opers to experiment with 
making their own tofu is evident at French Broad’s 
year-old factory, which is equipped with a nib clas- 
sifier, separator, and prototype solar cacao roaster 
designed by Rattigan. 

The couple hopes to use Costa Rican chocolate 
in 30 percent of the bars, truffles, and caramels 
produced in the factory this year. They're guided 
by a lesson Rattigan says he learned in the kitchens 
of Oberlin’s co-ops: “When you get a group of 
people together, you can make an enormous 


impact with your food dollars.” m 


HANNA RASKIN IS THE FOOD CRITIC FOR SEATTLE WEEKLY 


Steffy, Not 
Stuffy 


Detroit's thriving artisan 
food community was short 
a chocolatier until Pete Steffy 


‘08 started hand-rolling 


truffles in his home kitchen 
Steffy hadn’t planned 
to sell his truffles, but friends’ 
requests led to farmers’ 
market stints. He’s now 
moving into a commercial 
kitchen and hopes to eventu- 
ally establish a storefront. 

“It’s all happened very 
organically,” Steffy says. 

While dabbling in cooking 
as a CO-Op member at 
Oberlin, Steffy encountered 
chocolate while teaching 
English in Chiapas, Mexico. 
He paid $50 for a private 
class with a chocolatier, 
later honing his signature, 
unfussy style while studying 
at Schoolcraft College’s 
culinary school. 

“| have a unique aesthetic,” 
says Steffy, who pays the 
bills by working shifts in 
a neighborhood deli and 
offering bass guitar lessons. 


“A lot of chocolatiers in the 


suburbs have standard 
brown and pink truffles 
with French names. I’m very 
down-to-earth with my 
packaging.” 

The truffles within the 
packages are slightly more 
baroque: current flavors 
include rosemary sea Salt, 
cinnamon cayenne, and 
candied ginger. 

“They're very delicate,” 
Steffy says. “And very rich.” 
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ichael Strauss clutches a shallot 

in his meaty palm and considers it for 
a moment, like a pitcher pondering whether to 
return to the curveball that has betrayed him all 
afternoon. 

Half a beat later, he chucks the bulb into his 
grocery basket, where in another moment it will 
be buried by a bouquet of cilantro, scallions, bell 
peppers, spinach, shiitake mushrooms, a nub of 
ginger, and a block of extra-firm tofu. It’s 
lunchtime. 

On a frigid afternoon on the business end of 
spring, the Oberlin associate professor of viola 
and chamber music has carved a few hours from 
his schedule to talk about the inevitable intertwin- 
ing of his two passions that don’t involve football: 
music and cooking. He plans to do this while 
crafting a Thai-inspired meal at his home not far 
from campus. 

“T talk to my students in terms of food all the 
time, because it’s something that everybody 
understands,” says the ebullient Strauss, longtime 
principal violist for the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and an acclaimed solo performer. In 
much the same way, he develops concert pro- 
grams as if he were fixing to feed them to his kids. 

“I decided on going with a certain theme today, 
and that’s also what we do when we schedule a 
chamber music concert,” he says, as the sizable 
blade he’s wielding rhythmically meets the 
massive bamboo cutting board that is a center- 
piece of his kitchen. 

Whether he’s serving barbecue or Bartok, 
Strauss prefers to start with an amuse-bouche, and 
one that incorporates an 
unexpected flavor note to 
awaken the senses. In 
culinary terms, that could 
be achieved with a mash | 
of ginger or a splash of po ER OE By cx, 
lime. Musically speaking, a eorer eo; 
the surest route is to play 
something new—“and 
with all the composers 
here at Oberlin, new 
music is a readily available commodity,’ he says. 


“You can schedule something like this and it'll just 


Musical Chops: 
Associate Professor 
of Viola and 
Chamber Music 
Michael Strauss 
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freak an audience out. They love it.” 

The freakout is followed by something more 
familiar: a generous helping of “old dead guy 
music,” as he puts it. “After an amuse-bouche, you 


hear this old music with completely new ears.” 

Today’s central dish is Thai fried rice: a toss of 
chopped carrots and peppers, shallots, jasmine 
rice, and coconut milk augmented with a wisp of 
Sriracha. Cheerfully pandering to the whims of a 
vegetarian guest, Strauss has substituted seared 
tofu for the more traditional scrambled egg and 
the pork, beef, chicken, or shrimp he surely 
would’ve used otherwise. (He’s got no problem 
with tofu, he says. But his preferred protein? 

“Something that moves.”) 

The dish is served alongside sautéed mush- 
rooms marinated in sherry, soy sauce, and sesame 
oil, then tossed in a skillet with fresh spinach. It’s 
perhaps the simpler of the two creations, but it’s no 
less delightful on the palate. 

“If we were to name the lunch pieces, the 
spinach and mushrooms are a great Schubert 
Rosamunde Quartet: very fragrant, a little 
pungent,” he says. The fried rice, in turn, is sweet 
but more substantial. “Something like a 
Shostakovich Ist.” 

At the end of each semester, Strauss coordi- 


nates the lineup for three chamber music 
ensembles. It’s a process he likens to the Food 
Network reality series Chopped, in which 
contestants are presented with an oddly matched 
mélange of ingredients and challenged to create 
something tasty from them. 

“You've got turkey breasts! You've got a jar of 
peanut butter! And you've got Brussels sprouts!” 
he bellows. “Go make something! 

“So I take the ingredients and make a menu out 
of it. And the ingredients are all good—these 
students are very good —but we try to set them 
up so that they’re palatable for the audience. We 
hope the students notice that there’s a rhyme or 
reason to what we do.” = 
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Rachel Wandrei ‘03 
says that her 
experience as a voice 
major and a member 
of Harkness Co-op 
“have come together in 
a remarkable way.” 
Wandrei performs 
with the Minneapolis 
theater company 
Mixed Precipitation on 
a summer project 
called Picnic Operetta, 
which stages operatic 
performances 
in community gardens 
and other Twin Cities 
green spaces. 

“We serve a five-course 
tasting menu of 
locally grown, 
performance-inspired 
delicacies during the 
show, bringing together 
classical music, 
horticulture, food, and 
storytelling into 
a celebration of 
the urban ecosystem,” 
she explains. 
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WHEREVER YOU GOIN 
NEW YORK CITY, youll 
find Oberlin alumni 
working in kitchens. 
offices. pubs, or even 
trucks, connecting people 
with food and drinks. 
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BRUSHSTROKE 

30 Hudson Street, Manhattan 

Jamie Graves '02 parlayed his Japanese 
language studies and experience with 
Oberlin’s co-ops into a series of restaurant 
jobs in Japan. Back in the States, he found 

a position at one of the few restaurants 
outside of Japan that specializes in kaiseki— 
a seasonal cuisine that grew out of a tea 
ceremony into an elaborate, multi-course art. 
In late 2010 he joined the opening team of 
Brushstroke, the first high-profile restaurant 
to feature kaiseki cuisine exclusively. 

He is now its general manager. 


WEATHER UP 
TRIBECA 159 Duane Street 
BROOKLYN 589 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Matthew Maddy ’O0 is a designer, builder, 
and sometimes owner of bars and restau- 
rants, including three Weather Up bars— 

one in Brooklyn, one in TriBeCa, and one 
way, way, way downtown: in Austin, Texas. 
Maddy is also a partner with Tyler Kord in the 
No. 7 restaurants, and he designed and built 
a bar in Oakland, Calif. (also off-map), called 
Make Westing—after a Jack London story— 
which he started with Glenn Kaplan ’99. 


NO. 7 
7 Greene Avenue, Fort Greene, Brooklyn 


NO. 7 SUB SHOPS 

GREENPOINT 931 Manhattan Avenue, 
Brooklyn ACE HOTEL 1188 Broadway 
Avenue, Manhattan THE PLAZA One 

West 59th Street, Manhattan 


When Tyler Kord’00O opened No. 7 inthe 

Fort Greene neighborhood of Brooklyn, 

Bon Appétit listed it among the top 10 new 
American restaurants of 2009. He has since 
created a New York empire of sandwich 
shops called No. 7 Sub scattered around the 
city, each eagerly anticipated and lauded by 
the New York food media. The cuisine has 

an East-meets-Eastern Europe sensibility, and 
the vibe is fine food in not-so-fussy settings. 
Kordis a partner with Matthew Maddy ’00 
(see Weather Up), and it’s not uncommon to 
see other alumni helping out (Jared Glenn’07 
is bar manager). 


JUST FOOD 
1155 Avenue of the Americas, Suite 311 


Angela C. Davis ’94 is the community food 
education program coordinator for this 
nonprofit that works to unite local farms and 
city residents of all economic backgrounds 
with fresh, seasonal, sustainably grown food. 
She trains community members from diverse 
backgrounds to conduct cooking demonstra- 
tions focused on local and seasonal food 

at community-based farmers’ markets, food 
pantries, and community events. 


PIES 'N' THIGHS s 
166 S. 4th Street (at Driggs), Broking: 
New Yorker says Pies ‘n’ Thighs, whose . 
owners include pastry chef Sarah Buck. 
Sanneh '03, is “generally full of youngish 
Williamsburg types with beards and assertive 
eyewear.” The stereotypes might wear thin 
but—with chicken, pie, fried pickles, and other 
southern comfort food on the menu—you 
won’t. Tucked into a cozy spot in the shadow 
of the Williamsburg Bridge, Pies sports mix- 
and-match tables and chairs and downhome 
decor that’s just right for the slapdash neigh- 
borhood. The bourbon pecan pie is worth the 
trip across the bridge—or the country. 


FOOD MATTERS AGAIN 
21 Provost Street, Brooklyn 


Brad Dubé ’90, founder and owner of this - 
Greenpoint-based cheese importer and 
distributor, learned his trade by working in his 
parents’ cheese shop throughout the 1990s, 
and he eventually took over the business. 
That’s not to say Oberlin didn’t influence his 
career path. “Interestingly,” he says, “hearing 
Jerry Greenfield ’73 ¢of Ben & Jerry’s Ice 
Cream) speak at Oberlin about his approach 
to business management struck a chord with 
me.” Food Matters Again supplies imported 
and artisanal American cheeses, along 

with an “impressive range of the world’s best 
olives and top-notch charcuterie” to retailers 
and leading restaurants in the New York 
metropolitan area. Dubé expects continued 
growth for Food Matters Again, which 

has 10 employees in its newly renovated 
10,000-square-foot warehouse in 
Greenpoint. 


CIELO AT THE MAYFAIR 
242 West 49th Street, Manhattan 


Isabella Gambuto ’09 recently took over Caffe 
Cielo—a Theater District Italian restaurant 
owned by her father for a quarter-century— 
changed its name, and moved it around the 
corner to an unsuspecting, narrow, street- 
level slot under the Hotel Mayfair. Gambuto 
knows exactly how to draw an Oberlin crowd 
(even to Midtown): a cheap beer pitcher 
promotion pinched from the ’Sco (aka the 
Disco in Wilder Hall) called “splitchers.” With 
her boisterous personality, Gambuto keeps 
things lively behind the bar also, from where 
she manages a staff of many people she’s 
known all her life—which explains Cielo’s 
relaxed, chummy atmosphere. 


 STASH NIGHTCLUB.” 
248 ‘West 14th Street, Vissiaetas 


Matthew Isaacs ’03 and three partners : 
opened SNAP sports bar inthe Chelsea — 


neighborhood in 2010 after owning/operating 
astring of nightclubs in New York andLas 
Vegas. He also ownsa small boutique 


nightclub next door called STASH, anafter- 


midnight type place. With Yeoman sports 
being live-streamed over the Internet, will 
Isaacs start showing the games on SNAP’s 
TV screens? He’d love to, he says, if there’s 
a following. “We have the streaming 
capability; we just need the spectators.” 


BELOVED 
674 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn 


This Greenpoint bar owned by alumni 

Aaron Manheim ’02 and Vivek Sreekumar 
03 offers more than 50 kinds of whiskey and 
premium brews, including an organic ale, 

for just six bucks a pour—a bargain almost 
anywhere, but especially New York. This 


recent tweet from the bar says a bit about 


what sort of place it is: “right now: 
everyone having a great time, and one guy 
attempting to read Infinite Jest.” 


FRESH ROUTES NYC 


Central Harlem 


Sarah Frank ’09 is a partner in this startup 
enterprise that provides fresh, affordable 
ingredients and easy meal strategies to 
low-access neighborhoods via a mobile, 
one-stop shop. The vision, says Frank, is to 
prevent and reduce obesity and related 
diseases by making cooking at home easier, 
more healthy, and more popular, “converting 
frozen pizza eaters to gourmet cooks in 
under 30 minutes.” Frank pitched the project 
at Launchu, an initiative of Oberlin’s 
Creativity and Leadership program in which 
students, alumni, and other entrepreneurs 
connected to the college present new ideas 
to potential investors. Operations will begin 
in Central Harlem this year. 


SAGGIO RESTAURANT 
829 West 181st Street, Manhattan 


The New York Times described this 
Washington Heights neighborhood res- 
taurant, owned by Christopher Irish ’01, as 
“a homey, full-flavored trattoria.” Saggio 
features cuisine from southern Italy and is 
recommended in the 2013 Michelin guide. 


In the next few months, we'll be charting all of 
the food-related enterprises in this issue on 

a web-based map so alumni can support other 
alumni in cities and towns across the country. 
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What’s special about Mark | bread is the history behind 
it. Not just Furstenberg’s own story (as an idealistic 1960 graduate, he 
was so inspired by JFK that he traveled to D.C. to ask what he could 
do for his country), but the history of the bread itself. His traditional 
bread comes from a starter (or levain or sour) that Furstenberg made 
in 1989—before most Oberlin students were even born. “My bread is 
not fancy. It is not filled with unusual ingredients—no sun-dried 
tomatoes, no sugar, no cheese. It is bread made in a very traditional 
way, shaped by hand.” 

But Furstenberg’s path into the baking business was anything 
but traditional. He spent a year in television in D.C., then worked 
at the White House on what would become President Johnson’s 
War on Poverty. 

“People like me expected to spend our lives in public service,” he 
says. “But our views of politics became contaminated, first by the 
Vietnam War, then by the Nixon administration. The Reagan years 
washed us up.” In 1990, at age 52 and after working in local govern- 
ment, the non-profit sector, and then joylessly writing for the 
Washington Post, he made a drastic change—opening one of the city’s 
first artisanal bread shops, Marvelous Market. Breadline followed 
three years later. In 1995, he developed the baking program for the 
Culinary Institute of America in California’s Napa Valley. 

Furstenberg was brought up in a family that ate breakfast and 
dinner together and cherished food made from scratch, an ethic he 
feels is important to preserve. “The great meanings of food—eating 
together, family, friends, food as part of life—have given way toa 
celebrity: food as performance, as competition, as satisfying the egos 
of chefs who think they are celebrities,” he says. Despite his approach, 


he is now something of a D.C. celebrity himself; the Washington Post 
referred to him as the “renowned Washington baker” and showcased 
his home kitchen makeover. 

These days Furstenberg teaches baking, consults with restaurants 
and other businesses, and is writing a book. Within a year he plans to 
open a new neighborhood bakery that will sell traditional bread— 
and American desserts. It will be 


particularly whole grain breads 
called Bread Furst. 


ASK CLEVELAND PASTRY CHEF DIANA DUMITRU 90 TO REVEAL HER 
celebrity clients, and she’ll name chef Paula Deen, NBA star LeBron 
James, singer Gloria Estefan, and the Oberlin Alumni Magazine (she 
baked a cover-replica cake to celebrate 100 years of publishing). But 
she specializes in fulfilling special—and often odd—requests, such as 
the bride-to-be’s “Can you make an upside-down cake?” (The bride’s 
sister just put in her own order: a tiered cake covered in edible silver 
leaf.) Dumitru’s cookies will be included in the box lunches at this 
year’s commencement exercises. 

Quinoa, puffed millet, fennel, and fenugreek don’t sound like the 
basic ingredients for granola, but for baker they came 
together so well—along with coconut, coconut oil, Vermont maple 
syrup, pumpkin seeds, cardamom, nutmeg, Tahitian vanilla, and 
gluten-free oats—that the combo earned the name Mighty Tasty 
Granola. Combining unusual and local ingredients for unexpected 
results is the specialty of Fitts’ Butterf . Her 
products include mustards made with Vermont beer, maple-roasted 
carrot-bourbon jam, and red wine hoisin sauce made with leftovers 


from a local winemaker. 


THE FOOD ISSUE FLOUR POWER 


1. Furstenberg’s historic 
bread; 2. Dumitru’s 
upside-down wedding 
cake; 3. Hamburgh’s 
“secret” scones and buns; 
4. Butterfly's go-with- 
the-grains granola; 

5. Muddy Fork’s wood- 
fired wheat and rye; 
Previous pages: O’Kelly’s 
Golden Girl granola 
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Mark Furstenberg was 
brought up in a family that 
ate breakfast and dinner 
together and cherished food 
made from scratch, an 
ethic he feels is important 
to preserve. 


As a student at Oberlin, Beth Kontrabecki Walters ‘00 baked cookies 
at the Cat in the Cream coffeehouse (she still has the top-secret recipe), 
but without formal training, she never imagined baking professionally. 
But last summer she took a batch of baked goods to a local farmers’ 
market and was stunned when everything sold out. Thus was born 
Hamburgh Confectionery (using the old spelling of the New York town’s 
name). Walters’ specialties include pumpkin spice scones—perennial 
sellouts available in September and October only—and citrus buns, a 
cinnamon bun flavored with orange zest and glazed with a frosting from 
yet another top-secret recipe. 

For Jacqueline O'Kelly ‘10, who founded Golden Girl Granola as a 
student five years ago, it’s not what’s in her granola that makes it special— 
it’s what it represents. She does use locally sourced ingredients like honey 
and pure organic maple syrup in her seven granola varieties (including 
the gluten-free Truly Tropical) sold in stores—including Whole Foods— 
around her Carlisle, Massachusetts, hometown. But the Golden Girl idea, 
epitomized by the cheerful imp on the packages, conveys for O’Kelly “an 
image of a youthful person enjoying eating something absolutely 
delicious—head-over-heels delicious.” 

The specialty of Rubicon Bakery, the Richmond, California, commer- 
cial bakery owned by Andrew Stoloff 83, isn’t the cakes, tarts, or other 
confections produced for stores in Northern California, Oregon, and 
Washington—it’s giving second chances. “We hire recent former drug 
addicts, homeless people, and folks being released from prison,” Stoloff 
says of his 20-year-old socially minded enterprise. It’s a spinoff from 
Rubicon Programs, a nonprofit social-service organization. Stoloff, who 
also owns the Red Tractor Café in Dublin, California, bought the bakery 
in 2009 and invested in new equipment that allowed for more customers 
and eventually more employees—from about 12 to 85. A cut of the 
bakery’s profits—70 grand over the last two years—is given back to 
Rubicon Programs. Of course, when most customers eat Rubicon goods, 
they’re thinking of second helpings, not second chances. 

What makes the sourdough whole-grain breads and pizza at Muddy 
Fork Bakery so good is not just what goes into them—Indiana-grown 
wheat and rye freshly ground for each bake—but what they go into. The 
Bloomington-based artisanal bakery specializes in baked goods made by 
hand in a brick, wood-fired oven on the south-central Indiana farm of 
bakery owners Katie Zukof ‘03 and Eric Schedler ‘02. Muddy Fork’s flour, 
honey, and eggs are locally grown and raised, as are cheeses, meats, and 
vegetables for the pizzas, and fruit for the scones, parfaits, and shortcakes. 
Muddy Fork sells year-round at farmers’ markets, the local grocery CO-Op, 
and several restaurants. It also offers a subscription service, delivering 
produce, pizza, granola, and bread still warm from the oven. = 


1950s 


1951 | 
Patricia Mink Balsamo continues to write about 
the fashion industry. Her latest book is 
Marketing Fashion: A Global Perspective 
(Bloomsbury Press). It was misidentified in the 
last issue of this magazine. 


1952 | 
Robert Dyck and his wife, Franciska, moved 
from Virginia to Birmingham, Ala., six years 
ago to be with their daughter Sara’s family— 
Ava, age 7, and Madeline, 4. Their daughter 
Henrika and husband live in New York with 
daughter Lily, age 2. Robert says, “We are 
busily engaged in Birmingham’s community, 
cultural, and scholarly affairs. | am developing 
a new kind of economics, based on social 
responsibility, with colleagues at the University 
of Maribor [Slovenia].” m | James Stockdale 
is “still enjoying retirement with my wife, 
Dorothy, living in the same home in Memphis, 
Tenn., doing lots of traveling [some with 
elderhostel| and church work, chasing 
grandkids and great-grandkids from Knoxville 
to Albuquerque, enjoying great fishing at our 
lake cabin in a national forest in eastern 
Arkansas, and following the Lady Vols with 
season tickets in Knoxville. Had a great visit 
with classmate Marv Harris in New Hampshire 


last surnmer. Life is good!” 
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CAN YOU CAPTION THIS? This gorgeous 

photo from March 1953 includes a note on the 
back reading “Dormitories: May Cottage Birthday 
Cakes.” Drop us a note if you can explain! 
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1953 | 


Marcia Matson Curran’s career took her from 
staffer in the U.S. Congress to environmental 
policy officer in the EPA, energy policy analyst 
for Common Cause, and two positions in the 
Department of State before retiring in 2002. 
Active in the League of Women Voters, her local 
land conservancy, and the Democratic Party, 
Marcia and her foreign service officer husband, 
Ted Curran, lived in Germany, Mexico, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Yemen, and Afghanistan. 
They have two daughters and four grandchil- 
dren and live in Michigan. ™ | Elizabeth B. 
(Betty) Gibbons is pastor of a United Methodist 
church in Jackson, N.J., where she finds the 
preaching challenging and working with young 
people invigorating. She writes, “The highlight 
of the youth year is an annual weeklong mission 
trip with Group Workcamps to repair the 
homes of elderly, disabled, and low-income 
families.” Her four children live in Seattle, 
Pittsburgh, New Haven, Conn., and Shrewsbury, 
N.J. @ | Edwin Taylor writes, “Happy marriage, 
good health for my age, attend physics lectures 
and other activities at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as a retiree, active in UU 


church, swim six days a week with fascinating 


Send your news for class notes to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu, with “class note” in 
the subject line; obituaries of Oberlin alumni 
should be sent to the same address, with 
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Patricia Mink 
Balsamo ‘51 


Robert Dyck '52 


Edwin Taylor ‘53 


swimming buddies, in contact with boyhood 
and college friends, revising undergraduate 
general relativity text Exploring Black Holes, 
subscribe to multiple drama and concert series 
in the Boston area, fascinated with online news 
sources, DVD movies. Grateful to Oberlin 
townie upbringing and Oberlin College 
contributions to the current best time of my 


life.” 


1954 | 
Philip Hanawalt writes, “I continue to teach 
biology at Stanford University because there is 
nothing else I would rather do...except travel 
and ski. My dearest companion, Graciela, has 
been my research collaborator and spouse for 
over three decades. My autobiography appeared 
in DNA Repair in 2012. My twin grandsons 
started college in Michigan, where my oldest 
son, David, is an architect. Steve is a recovering 
schizophrenic. Alex is a film editor for an 
Australian TV company. Lisa is a comic artist in 
Brooklyn. The goals and ideals that I estab- 
lished from an Oberlin education have served 
me well. Now I hope for peace, health, and 
access to education for everyone in the world, as 
well as urgent action to slow the pace of global 
warming and the accompanying climatic 


disasters.” Phil served on Oberlin’s Board of 


On their fruit, nut, and produce farm in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Carolina, 
and husband David are testing the commercial viability 
of a hazelnut orchard. Why hazelnuts? In addition to the 
nut’s taste, health benefits, and profitability, the trees 
can be grown sustainably with few inputs. A hazelnut 
crop is not without risks, however; Kristen says they 
are susceptible to a fungal disease, and most varieties 
are not suited to a southern Appalachia climate. 

In researching viable varieties of the tree, Kristen 


anth 


Rutter ‘70 


looked in part at the work of southern Minnesota 
sustainable agriculture researcher 
who breeds hazelnuts and chestnuts and is president 


and cofounder of the American Chestnut Foundation. Phil dreams of developing 
hazelnuts as an alternative to traditional row crops; for decades he has been working 
at creating a commercially viable hazelnut bush and is now experimenting with 
machines to quickly harvest the crop. American hazelnuts grown by-Phil are pictured 


on the cover of this magazine. 


Trustees from 1998 through 2007 and chaired 
its Committee on Academic Affairs. He 
received an Honorary Doctorate from Oberlin 
in 1997. m | After earning an MBA at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Charles (Chuck) W. 
Jackson forged a 32-year career with the John 
Wanamaker stores (Philadelphia). In 1987, he 
joined Right Associates, an international 
consulting and outplacement firm, and in 1989 
became director of employee/labor relations at 
Canada’s largest retail conglomerate, Dylex, 
Ltd., in Toronto. Chuck was an independent 
management consultant until retiring in 1998, 
and he now serves on the board of the Niagara 
Historical Society and Museum. | After 32 
years in Princeton, N.J., Kenneth A. Longman 
and his wife, Mary, moved to Ann’s Choice, a 
continuing care retirement community in 
Warminster, Pa. He served as chair of the 
Residents’ Advisory Council and was the sole 
resident member of the board of directors. 
Kenneth and Mary enjoy moviemaking, most 
recently a film about the Johnsville Naval Air 
Development Center that stood on the site now 


occupied by Ann’s Choice for more than 50 


years. @ | Mary Fopeano Longman married 


Kenneth Longman in April of their senior year. 


They have three sons, including Oberlin alum 


Phillip ’79. Mary’s career in early childhood 


education included Head Start and 12 years as 
teaching director in a ¢ ooperative nursery 
school on the Princeton University campus, 


She also served as chair of the board of 
Princeton Community Housing. Mary 
volunteers in a public school kindergarten in 


Warminster, Pa. 


1955 | 
Thomas Spacht taught an extended class for 
Sacred Music Skills, an Oberlin conservatory 
class taught by Jonathan Moyer, at the First 
Methodist Church in Oberlin in November 
2012. The topic was the use and characteristics 
of Dutch organs from the 17th through 19th 
centuries. Thomas’s review of Schnitgers 
Droom, a festival celebrating the return of the 
Aa-kerk organ in Groningen, The Netherlands, 
was published in the June 2012 issue of The 


American Organist. 


1958 | 
David R. Smock published a book, Facilitating 
Dialogue: USIP’s Work in Conflict Zones (United 
States Institute of Peace Press). The volume 
examines third-party conflict resolution abroad 


through a variety of case studies. 


1960s 
1961 | 


Since 2000, Isabel Lovejoy Best has been part of 


a translation team on the Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


Works series in English. She writes, “This isa 


~ David Smock ‘58 
Thomas Spacht ‘55 


scholarly publication, and I wanted particularly 
to share Bonhoeffer’s sermons with a wider 
audience. I edited a selection of 31 of them in 
the new English translations we made, pub- 
lished in July (Fortress Press) as The Collected 
Sermons of Dietrich Bonhoeffer.” @ | Charlene 
Drew-Jarvis was honored as a Community 
Development Trailblazer by the Local 
Initiatives Support Corporation (LISC) in 
Washington, D.C., the nation’s largest commu- 
nity development support organization. 
Charlene served on the D.C. Council from 1979 
to 2001 and chaired the powerful economic 
development committee for many years. 
During the Marion Barry administration, she 
took steps to make the city more viable as both 
white and black residents were fleeing D.C. 

W]: www.lisc.org/washington_dc @ | ] Holly 
Hecht Ebel, a 22-year food columnist at the 
Rochester Post Bulletin, is featured in print ads 
for the newspaper. In them, Holly answers a 
series of questions about her work, including 
her estimated number of stories (close to 1,000). 
Asked what others say about her, Holly replied, 

“Funny, she doesn’t look that old.” 


19604 | 
Ricky Lempert, Bob Kidder, Bliss Cartwright ’63, 
the late Fred Dubow 65, Craig McEwen 57, and 
David Ford ’66 were present when Kiyoshi Ikeda, 
professor of sociology at Oberlin in the 1960s 
and ’70s, was honored with the Stan Wheeler 
Mentorship Award at the 2011 meeting of the 
Law and Society Association. Louise Hoch 
Kidder and Wendy Woodruff Ford ’66 were also 
in attendance. Professor Ikeda was recognized 
for his outstanding mentorship and also for the 
number of students whom he set on the path 
toward sociology PhDs specializing in the 
sociology of law. m | H.John Poole published a 
book, Gung Ho! The Corps’ Most Progressive 
Tradition (Posterity Press), which follows the 


Marine Raiders and their 4th Marine Regiment 
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An estate gift to Oberlin is a gift that endures. 


As you plan your estate, consider a gift that will live long into the future, supporting and 
sustaining the college where you learned so much about life, giving, and a sense of community 
that Is truly unique. 


Estate gifts are one of the most important sources of support for For helpful brochures or more 

Oberlin College. Through estate gifts, previous generations of information on how you can help shape 
alumni helped create the college you attended. Your estate gift will the journeys of future generations of 
ensure a vibrant, secure future for Oberlin students now and for Oberlin students, please call us at 
years to come. 440.775.8599, or email us at 


Merrill 61 and Pat Fabry 63 Shanks made an estate gift to Oberlin gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


one of their priorities when they sat down to make out their wills. 


As Pat put it, “Years ago we established the Shanks Family 7 = 
Scholarship, and we've made many other donations to Oberlin. | As 25 3: | 
This is something else we can do, and for us, it’s an easy decision wa 
to make. We feel like we're leaving a legacy to Oberlin College.” Tet, | 


Merrill agrees and goes on, “A lot of people put this off, then 

you start thinking about what you want to leave behind. Oberlin 

made it very easy for me to make professional connections. It's vee 

always been at the top of our giving, so students can get those a 6 a 

same chances. This is a painless way to give a significant amount OBERLIN 7 
of money relative to your own means. It really can make a big IL MiNATH, 
difference.” i 1G 


Oberlin Alumni make a difference. Participate. Donate. Connect os 


an intellectual 

property specialist, led the U.S. 
delegation at a diplomatic conference 
in Beijing last summer that led to the 
World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO) Audiovisual 
Performances Treaty—the first 
multilateral intellectual property treaty 
in 15 years. Justin, who holds a law 
degree from Harvard, served as the 
chief copyright negotiator for the 
United States, a position he says 

“evolved” from his part-time work as an 
adviser on this issue to the Obama 
administration. He was joined in 
Beijing by his nephew, Robin Comisar 
‘10, an East Asian studies and econom- 
ics major while at Oberlin and now a 
video editor in New York. Justin's 
regular job is as a professor at the 
Cardozo School of Law at Yeshiva 
University in New York, where students 
chose him for best professor awards in 
2000, 2006, 2009, and 2010. One 


European Union official introducing 


him at a Singapore conference asked, 
“What happened in 2007-2008?" 


fighting of WWII and Vietnam. The book 
proposes a way for both infantry branches to 
develop more squad proficiency and success in 
future warfare. 

1965 | 
Jean Altshuler was the harp soloist at a concert 
by the Wordsworth Singers in Carlisle, U.K., in 
November 2012. All the music was written 
before 1625, including a song by King Richard 
the Lionheart. @ | Susan Kerr Chandler 
received the 2012 Oral History Association 


National Book Award, along with coauthor Jil] 


B. Jones, for a compilation of true stories about 
women working in casinos. Casino Women: 
Courage in Unexpected Places (Cornell 
University Press) is based on interviews with 
women working in a wide variety of jobs in 
Nevada’s casinos from the 1950s to the present. 
Susan is a professor at the University of Nevada, 
Reno School of Social Work. & | William 
Green leads a multifaith community conversa- 
tion in Shaker Heights, Ohio (Zoroastrian, Jain, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Jewish, Muslim, 
Baha’i), and continues his regular work with the 
Muslim reformer Professor Irshad Manji at 
NYU. m | Composer David Nisbet Stewart 
released CONVERGENCE: The Music of Stewart 
and Gershwin (Navona Records) in November 
2012. It features his Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra recorded in the Czech Republic in 
2011 by the Moravian Philharmonic with Peter 
Vronsky, conductor, and Martin Levicky, soloist. 
Also included are David’s Suite for Piano-Brass 


Quartet and some Porgy and Bess tunes 


arranged and played by the Tower Brass Quintet. 


W/: www.dnsmusic.com @ | ] Lester 
Lawrence is CEO and chair of Lawrence Foods 
in Elk Grove Village, IIl., a manufacturer of 
premium bakery ingredients for commercial 
food producers that won a 2012 Governor’s 
Sustainability Award. The company was started 
in 1917 by Lester’s father and grandfather. 


1968 | 


Roger Goodman published Thoughts of a Tribal 
Elder: One Queerman’s Journey from the Ashes 
Risen (Xlibris). The book documents Roger’s life 
journey through the sources of his addictions 
and their integral part in his life. His quest takes 
him through Queer history, symbols, mythol- 
ogy, spiritualities, rituals, politics, and sexual 
mysticism, and details his experience with 
AIDS-related infections and his returning to life 
after intimate encounters with death. Today he 
enjoys a newfound peace and serenity. m | Jeff 
Schumer writes, “As a financial advisor, I still 
try to keep clients from losing too much money 
too fast. And, for a financial advisor ’m 
probably a pretty good French hornist. Finally, 
remarkably, still enjoying regular ballroom 
dancing with wife Pam. Lucky to be around and 


still feeling good!” 


19690 | 


M John Hogland is involved in a number of 
food-related enterprises in northwest Michigan. 
He is chair of Purity Foods, coowner of Earthy. 


com, and cofounder of ( theery ¢ apital Foods. 


DAVID MAYERS 
9, 


FDR's 
AMBASSADORS 


David Mayers ‘74 


H. John Poole ‘64 


1971 | 
] Samuel Hayward is a chef-partner of Fore 
Street in Portland, Maine, one of the first 
restaurants in the state to source ingredients 
locally whenever possible. Fore Street was 
named Number 16 in Gourmet Magazine's Top 
50 Restaurants of the United States in 2002, and 
in 2004, Samuel was named the best chef in the 
Northeast by the James Beard Foundation. He is 
known nationally for his passionate support of 
sustainable fishing and responsible use of 
seafood resources. [W]: www.forestreet. biz 

1973 | 
] Michael Marks and his wife, Carole, own 
Gemstone Vineyard, a small, Napa Valley 
producer of estate wines, particularly red wines 
from Bordeaux varietals, grown on the 16-acre 
property. Michael, who built the Silicon 
Valley-based Flextronics Corporation into the 
world’s largest contract electronics manufac- 
turer, was a frequent visitor to the Napa Valley 
for years; the couple purchased the vineyard 
from its founders in 2009. m | Richard Reid 
has lived in North Carolina for 23 years, the 
past six working at home as a software engineer 
for a California company. He says, “While my 
day job is challenging and fun, my heart has 
never strayed far from music.” Richard is 
recording the 32 Beethoven Sonatas on his 
Steinway D and played a solo piano recital in 
November 2012 at Meredith College in Raleigh. 


[E]: RichardA Reid @gmail.com 


J 


Richard Reid '73 


Jeff Schumer ‘68 


1974 | 
David Mayers, a professor of history at Boston 
University, announces the publication of his 
book FDR's Ambassadors and the Diplomacy of 
Crisis (Cambridge University Press). The book 
constitutes an investigation into the effects of 
personality and circumstance on U.S. foreign 
policy during WWII, between Hitler’s 1933 
ascent to power and the 1945 bombing of 
Nagasaki. The book sheds light on the fragility, 
ambiguities, and enduring urgency of diplo- 
macy and its crucial function in international 
politics. m | § Since 1992, Ronald Heldorfer 
and his brother, Craig, have been running 
Fratello’s, a popular, upscale Italian restaurant 
in Avon Lake, Ohio. Ron entered the restaurant 
business right out of college but then switched 
to the investment and financial planning field 
in the 1980s, only to reenter the business a 
decade later with his brother, a self-taught chef. 
Ron manages Fratello’s and maintains its 
impressively large and varied wine list. m | 
j Jeffrey Lee owns Hand to Mouth Foods, a 
small, low-input fruit and vegetable farm and 
country kitchen in Corrales, N.M. Crops are 
hand-cultivated using natural inputs and 
without chemical pesticides or herbicides. Jeff 
says: “We follow the seasons, harvest crops as 
they reach their peak, and make them into 
pastries, breads, soups, confections, and 
condiments that highlight the naturally vibrant 
flavors and rich agricultural heritage of our 


region.” [W]: www.h2mfoods.com 


1975 
Kathryn L. Shaw Sacco earned a Doctor of 
Musical Arts degree in organ performance at 
the Honolulu University School of Music in 
July 2012. She is on the music staff at 
California University of Pennsylvania and is 
head organist at Immaculate Conception 
Church in Washington, Pa. Kathy and her 
husband have five children and 10 grandchil 
dren and live in Wheeling, W-V. In March 2011, 
Kathy performed ina recital at Oberlin 


honoring Garth Peacock. 
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Kathryn L. Shaw Sacco '75 


1976 | 
] Richard Katz owns Picco, a Boston restaurant 
featuring homemade pizza, sandwiches, and ice 
cream. “We also have a fun beverage program 
featuring craft beers—17 on draft—and an 
interesting and constantly changing wine list.” 
Today’s menu? Roasted cauliflower and 
mushroom pizza paired with Slumbrew’s My 
Better Half. [W): www.piccorestaurant.com 


1978 | 
| Chef Jeff Thickman began a private 
catering service in Florence, Italy, in 1985 


after training with Cordon Bleu chefs in Paris. 


A variety of important events followed: the 
80th birthday party of Frank Sinatra, a dinner 
for Hillary Clinton hosted by the president of 
the World Bank, and a reception for [former] 
Italian President Francesco Cossiga. Since 
1992, Jeff has been the private chef in Florence 
of Maestro Zubin Mehta and has met and 
cooked for a long list of celebrities such as 
Luciano Pavarotti, Itzhak Perlman, Madonna, 
Sting, Tony Bennett, Hubert de Givenchy, 
Gregory Peck, Daniel Day-Lewis, Walter 


Matthau, and more. 


1979 | 
Barbara Abrahams and Daniel Murphy were 
married in October 2012, 33 years after 
leaving Oberlin. Dan, a climate scientist at 
NOAA in Boulder, Colo., was inducted as a 
Fellow of the American Geophysical Union in 
December 2012. He was recognized for his 
contributions in studies of the impact of 
aerosols on climate. Barbara is a cardiologist 
with the University of Colorado. “We both 
feel very lucky to have found each other after 
decades of separate lives,” says Dan. 


1980s 


1981 | 


Dale Mathews was granted tenure as a 
researcher and professor of business at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of 
the Rio Piedras campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Dale splits his time between the 
business school and his “first love,” the Institute 
of Caribbean Studies. He is working on the 
online inventory of his late father’s (Thomas G. 
Mathews ’49) library for specialists on 
Caribbean and Latin American histo- 

ry. @ | Margaret Spencer celebrated 10 years 
as executive assistant to the Williams Director 
of the University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. Although she 
no longer acts, she maintains her interest in 
theater by producing play readings and avidly 
attending local theater in Philadelphia. She also 
volunteers with 1812 Productions, the country’s 
only theater company dedicated to comedy; 
sings with her church choir; and does volunteer 
work to combat hunger and homelessness. 


1982 | 
Alisa Cromer, CEO of NewMediaHub, LLC, is 
publisher and editor of LocalMediaInsider, an 
online trade journal serving local media 
executives who are developing digital business 
models. The model needed a vendor referral 
network and other integrated resources that the 
digital sales force could use, which inspired her 
to pursue a 2012-13 research fellowship at the 
Donald W. Reynolds Journalism Institute at the 
Missouri School of Journalism. @ | Naomi 
Gross received the James C. Hall Program 
Award in the category of Exemplary Credit 
Program by the Continuing Education 
Association of New York. She was recognized for 


The Office of Admissions invites you 
to submit the names of relatives who 
you think would be great Oberlin 
students. Each referred student will 
receive useful information on Oberlin 
programs and admissions procedures. 
Please tell us about future Obies by 


filling out the online referral form at 
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the Retail Management Certificate program she 
developed at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology School of Continuing and 


Professional Studies. 


1983 | 
Adena Cohen-Bearak earned a master’s degree 
in public health after 15 years in women’s 
health/health education. On the research side of 
public health, she coordinated studies on 
improving health for children and adults and 
now works at Harvard Medical School’s 
Harvard Catalyst project on a variety of 
initiatives to improve population health. She 
and her husband celebrated their 16th anniver- 
sary on October 13, 2012, the same day that 
their son Jordan celebrated his bar mitzvah. 


1984 | 
Anna Newcomb Bradford will attend her 
reunion with her ex-husband, Jim Bradford, 
and sons Jesse 08, who is returning for his 
own reunion, and Michael 13, who will be 
graduating. Anna and Jim live at Blueberry 
Hill Cohousing (Va.), although in separate/ 
close homes. Anna earned a PhD in public 
health at Johns Hopkins and returned to her 
home hospital to manage research “while 
continuing with lots of running, swimming, 
and dancing.” m | Norris R. Kelly and his 
brother established the Northman Grove Arts 
Settlement in Conneaut, Ohio. The settlement 
will serve high school and college-age students 
wishing to have an intense artistic/educational 
experience during the summer, including 
private lessons, master classes, and perfor- 
mances for the community. Additional classes 
will be offered specific to participants’ areas of 
concentration. For information, contact 
Norris at /P/]: 440-593-6303 or 
[E]: norriskelly85@yahoo.com @ | q Michael 
Docter received a 2012 Local Heroes Award 
from Community Involved in Sustaining 
Agriculture, a farm and food support organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts’ Pioneer Valley. Michael, 
who owns Winter Moon Farm, was honored 
“for his commitment to innovation and 
renewable energy, leadership in organic farming 
and mentoring new farmers, and making 
farm-fresh food available to the entire commu- 
nity.” In his effort to run a carbon-neutral farm, 
Michael festooned his barn roof with 158 solar 
panels and delivers 10 percent of his produce 
with cargo bike trailers. In the early ’90s, he 
founded Food Bank Farm in Hadley, which 
donated 200,000 pounds of vegetables annually 


to the region’s food pantries. 


Anna Newcomb 
Bradford ‘84 


Alisa Cromer ‘82 


1985 | 
Andy Buck is enrolled in doctoral studies at 
Teachers College/Columbia University and 
was selected to present at the international 
Critical Information Conference 2012 at the 
School of Visual Arts. Some of his creative 
work may be viewed and read online. 
[W]: http://andrew-buck.net/ 


1986 | 


Ann Vandenberg earned a PhD at Emory 
University and an MPH at Emory’s Rollins 
School of Public Health in December 2012. She 
began a postdoctoral fellowship in gerontology 
in the Department of Medicine at Emory 
University in January 2013. 


1988 | 


David Heitler-Klevans and Jenny Heitler- 
Klevans released their eighth Two of a Kind CD 
for children and families, titled Sing Me Your 
Story. Billy Jonas 87 and Kim and Reggie Harris 
made guest appearances on the CD, as did David 
and Jenny’s twin sons, Ari and Jason. The CD 
won Creative Child and Parents’ Choice awards, 
and the song “The World Is Not Your Garbage 
Can” won an award in the USA Songwriting 
Competition. m | Playwright/lyricist and 
producer Tanya Shaffer presented the world 
premiere in San Francisco of her musical, The 
Fourth Messenger, the story of a modern Buddha. 
It was her first project since her 2005 play, Baby 
Taj, which was nominated for a National Theatre 
Critics Association Steinberg Award. Singer- 
songwriter Vienna Teng composed the music 
and coproduced the show, and Robin Reynolds 
01 was orchestrator. Tanya is also a resident 
playwright at Playwrights Foundation. 

[W]: www.tanyashaffer.com | Robin Sherman 
is executive director of the regional housing and 
redevelopment authority serving rural Franklin 
County (Mass.). She lives in Deerfield, Mass.. 
with her husband, Rob Allen, and spends 


vacations in Sitka, Alaska, which is Rob’s 


or. oe tt 
os 


Mary Purdy ‘92 


hometown. She writes, “With fond memories of 
eating and cooking in co-ops at Oberlin, I still 
serve pizza and beer most Friday nights—visi- 
tors welcome!” 


1989 | 
Stephen Kelly accepted a position as director of 
online marketing at Boston’s Dana-Farber 
Cancer Institute. He looks forward to helping 
the development office there meet its aggressive 
fundraising goals. Steve, along with fellow Obie 
and Winter Count bandmate Jeff Mihok, 
released their debut album, Glen Atty. 
[W]: http://reverbnation.com/wintercount 
a | ] Meighan Matthews is the founder and 
director of Growing for Good, a start-to-finish 
organic vegetable gardening service based in 
Bedford, Mass., that serves surrounding 
communities. Growing for Good works to 
design, plant, and/or maintain a garden at a 
home, school, restaurant, or office site, and, at 
the owner’s request, donates extra produce for 
local hunger relief. [W]: growing4good.com 


1990s 


1992 | 
} Mary Purdy lives in Seattle, where she has a 
busy private practice as an integrative registered 
dietitian. She regularly gives wellness presenta- 
tions to local businesses and is an adjunct 
professor with Bastyr University, supervising 
graduate students in their teaching clinic. Mary 
married Keith Hitchcock in July 2012 and keeps 
her toe in the creative world by maintaining a 
writing blog (www.PurdyWoman. blogspot.com) 
and periodically performing bits and pieces. 
= | ] Becky Doggett owns two restaurants in 
southeast Portland, Ore., with her husband, 
Scott Krombein. Detour Cafe, a neighborhood 
favorite breakfast-and-lunch spot that celebrat- 
ed 12 years in February 2013, has received 


David Ebenbach ‘94 Robert Stolberg ‘95 


Katharine Mayer 


Byerley 99 Angela Miller '96 


accolades from local publications, travel guides, 
and even Rachael Ray. The newer cafe, Ford 
Food + Drink, opened in 2010 in a historic 
building that was originally a Ford car factory 
and is now a huge multiuse creative space. 
FF+D is open late and features live music on 
some nights. Becky can be found cooking 
breakfast every weekend at the Detour; she’s 
usually at Ford Food + Drink mid-week. Both 
cafes regularly host events for the Oberlin 
admissions office and alumni. To find out more, 
find the cafes on facebook or contact Becky at 


info @fordfoodanddrink.com. 


1993 | 
' Brooke Costello is an owner and the chef of 
Red Table Catering in Brooklyn, N.Y. She writes: 
“We are a boutique company that hires fantastic 
chefs plucked from New York’s top restaurants. 
Our core business is weddings of up to 200 
people and cocktail parties up to 400. We've 
gained a reputation for executing menus specific 
to couples from different ethnic groups— 
French/Korean, Indian/Italian, Chinese/ 
American, Panamanian/Polish. We have also 
provided a home delivery service to families in 
the area who have children with allergies or 
other dietary restrictions. While we are not 
strictly farm-to-table, we make every effort to 
guide our clients in that direction. We compost, 
recycle, and participate in a biodiesel progra m.” 


W) redtahblec atering.com 
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1994 | 


David Ebenbach’s second book of short stories, 
Into the Wilderness, winner of the Washington 
Writers’ Publishing House Prize, is now in print. 
According to the Washington City Paper, David 
uses “the small, the ordinary, the everyday to 
give...glimpses of the enormous, the extraordi- 
nary, and the startlingly true.” m | j Mara 
Balassa Soutiere and her husband own Tahona 
Tequila Bistro in Boulder, Colo. “I would love to 
connect with other Oberlin foodies who might 
be in the area,” she says. [W]: tahonaboulder.com 


1995 | 
Robert Stolberg was selected as the Northern 
California Environmental Educator of the Year 
by the California Association for 
Environmental and Outdoor Education 
(AEOE). Robert, who has taught at Walden 
West Outdoor Science School in the Santa Cruz 
mountains for the past 14 years, has taken a 
leadership role in AEOE, leading workshops and 
helping to organize conferences for the past 
several years. @ | if Anne Boothe, who runs 
Anne Booth Catering in Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
began pursuing the culinary arts at Oberlin, 
where she cooked in restaurants and co-ops and 
taught the class Ethnic Cuisine. She cooked in 
varied restaurants (Mexican, southern, and 
Spanish tapas) in Portland, Ore., and graduated 
from the Culinary Institute of America in 2000. 
Anne has worked as a private chef and as 
executive chef and general manager of private 
clubs in Manhattan. These days, she cooks with 
local and organic meats and produce whenever 


possible. /W): www.anneboothcatering.com 


1996 | 

Guitarist and composer Randall Avers released 
his third solo CD, Man on the Moon, on the 
ClearNote Classics label. The music centers on 
the solo guitar music of American jazz giant 
Ralph Towner, who assisted in the creation of 
this recording. [W]: http://www.clearnote.net/ 
ManInTheMoonCD.himl! @ | Angela Miller 


and her husband, Marc, welcomed their first 


child, Max, on October 10, 2012, in Washington, 
D.C. Angela planned to return to work as a trial 
attorney in the U.S. Department of Justice in 
early 2013. 


1997 | 


Flutists Molly Barth, Adam Kuenzel’81, and 
Stefanie Janin 95 made up the flute section of 
the Sunriver Music Festival in central Oregon in 
August 2012. 


1998 | 
Nicole Wilson and Gilberto Soler-Llavina were 
married in Carmel, Calif., in August 2012. 
Nicole is director of exchange programs at the 
Mandarin Institute in San Francisco; Gilberto 
earned a PhD in neurobiology at Harvard and is 
doing brain research in a postdoctoral program 
at Stanford. They live in Palo Alto with their 
cocker spaniels, Sally and Oliver. 
m | § In late 2011, Angelica Dombrowski 
Vendetti, with her husband and a business 
partner, opened the New World Tavern, a craft 
beer bar and gastropub in Plymouth, Mass. The 
tavern features a rotating roster of 32 beers on 
tap and a menu that’s been described as 


» « 


“upscale pub style.” “We are also excited to have 
become one of the largest, most vibrant live 
music destinations in the area,” says Angelica. 


[W]: www.thenewworldtavern.com/ 


1999 | 
Bass vocalist Alexander Elisa won the 2012 
Wilde Award for Best Ensemble with fellow 
coleads from the three-man show From My 
Hometown at the Meadow Brook Theatre in 
Rochester, Mich. Alexander’s stage career 
includes plays and musicals. On screen he 
played LJ Lion on PBS’ Kid Fitness and in the 
independent feature film Friends (With 
Benefits). Working on his original music, 
Alexander welcomes information on copy- 
righting, licensing, and publishing. 
[E]: soulharmonyl@yahoo.com @ | Dan 
Spalding successfully raised $9,200 via 
Kickstarter to self-publish a free e-book, How to 
Teach Adults. The book is a concentrated guide 
for teachers on starting a career, planning a 
class, teaching students, and changing the world. 
The e-book became available for download in 
January. Dan says, “Oberlin professors definitely 
make a few appearances!” m | Katharine 
Mayer Byerley works as a health and wellness 
coach at Google’s offices in Mountain View and 
San Francisco, Calif. In addition to working 


one-on-one with individuals to manage medical 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


CLASS NOTES 


FOOD AS ASOURCE OF COMMUNITY 


s the Alumni Association prepares for another exciting reunion weekend this 
May, I find myself thinking about the things that unite us as acommunity. One 
facet that connects students, alumni, faculty, staff, community members, and 
families is food. 
I am reminded of the dinners I enjoyed as a student at Afrikan Heritage 
House (formerly known as “Afro House” or “the House”), where you could get 
the best food on campus. Ms. Cheney, cook extraordinaire, was known for her fried chicken, 
macaroni and cheese, greens, yams, and fried fish. My mouth waters by just listing her dishes, 
which at the time reminded me of HOME. Folks from the north end of campus would make 
the trek to Afro House through rain, sleet, and the inevitable snow for a meal at the House. 
Afterwards, many students would gather around the piano in Lord/Saunders lounge for an 
impromptu jam session with congas beating, guitars strumming, and voices lifted in song. 
Others would gather around to hear about what was happening on campus. 

I have heard countless stories of lifelong friendships formed at Dascomb’s Fourth Meal, of 
culinary excellence coming out of a co-op special meal, and of a few experiments that may 
have gone awry in a dorm kitchenette during winter term. What all these stories have in com- 
mon is a shared experience in Oberlin facilitated by food. 

This discussion would not be complete without mentioning food activism. Obies—cur- 
rent students and alumni—continue to fight for what’s right in food. Sustainable production 
practices, fair trade, supporting local producers, and composting are just a sampling of the 
myriad causes connecting Obies with what they eat. The annual Oberlin Cares Alumni Day 
of Service in April features regional clubs lending a hand at food banks to ensure that food 
gets to those in need. 

This year, Oberlin will continue its commitment to sustainable food practices throughout 
reunion weekend. Bon Appétit, Oberlin’s food services company, is committed to providing 
food sourced locally. All major dining events will have composting stations and will feature 
biodegradable plates and flatware. And of course, we will have food options for everyone’s 
dietary needs. 

If this issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine has reminded you of some of the food experi- 
ences you shared at Oberlin, I encourage you to reach out to those who shared them with you. 
With the OBIEWeb portal found on the Alumni Association’s website (http://oberlin.edu/ 
alumni), you can search for alumni whom you may have lost touch with and send an e-mail. 
Through OBIEWeb, you can also register for alumni events in your region. If you are a pro- 
fessional in the culinary world, let us know with a class note where we can taste your work. If 


you have a recipe or story you would like to share, you can send it by e-mail to alumni@ 
oberlin.edu. 


[ hope we can share a meal together soon. 


JACKIE BRADLEY HUGHES ’76 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Amy Wolf ‘00 


How to Teach 


DAN SPALDING 


SI LETT LOT LIE 


Dan Spalding ‘99 


conditions and reach their wellness goals, she 
writes articles, blogs, and shoots videos for 
Google’s employee wellness program. She is also 
completing yoga teacher training. She lives in 
Berkeley with her husband, Nate, their daughter, 
Davis, who just started kindergarten, and their 
son, Jasper, 2. 


2000s 


2000 | 


Stephen Gross moved from Minneapolis to 
Pittsburgh to work for Google, “a small search 
engine company that is popular among 
tech-savvy hipsters.” m= | Amy Wolf and 
Bennett Baumer announce the birth of Zev Ben 
(Pinky) Wolf Baumer in New York City. Amy 
continues to be communications officer at the 
New York Community Trust. 


2001 | 


] Liz Fox of Winchester, Mass., owns the 
Wooden Crate, a grocery delivery service that 
focuses on locally sourced, sustainable, and 
organic vegetables and meats, plus dairy and 
baked goods. Clients can choose items 4 la carte 
or join a recipe club, which delivers to their 
doors the makings of a complete meal for four 
to six people and recipes for making the meal. 


Emily Bartlett Francesca 
Hines ‘02 Lichauco ‘04 
2002 | 


Hilary R. Carr earned a PhD in electoral behavior 
in 2010 at the University of Essex, where she met 
her husband, Rodrigo Alcantara Fernandez. 
They live in Mexico City, where Hilary worked 
in the International Press Office for President 
Calderon. She looks forward to time off during 
the change of administration and would love to 
hear from Obies who find themselves in the DF. 
'E): hilaryrcarr@yahoo.com @ | Emily Bartlett 
Hines successfully defended her Vanderbilt PhD 
dissertation, “Referential Worlds,” in October 
2012. The dissertation uses narratology and 
cognitive literary studies to advance a new 
theory of reference in the Victorian novel. The 
committee included members of the Vanderbilt 
English department as well as Lisa Zunshine, 
3ush-Holbrook Professor of English at the 
University of Kentucky. Emily lives in Nashville, 
Djs weekly at Foobar, practices ashtanga yoga, 
and blogs. /B): http://IHateNYT.com @ Nate 
Marsh married Emily Rose ’04 in September 
2012. Pictured are 27 of the 28 “Oberliners” at 
the wedding; not pictured: the photographer, 
jessie Gladin-Kramer 04. @ f Alex Zorach 


launched a web-based tea rating service called 


OBE ALIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Stephanie 
Rooker ‘04 


Meagan Dunphy- 
Daly ‘04 


= : 
COURTNEY ELIZABETH MAUK 


Harrison 
Demchick ‘05 


Courtney 
Mauk ‘03 


RateTea in 2009. The website allows anyone— 
not just connoisseurs—to post tea reviews. 
RateTea specifically highlights tea companies 
that are “actively promoting sustainability and 
encourages people to promote sustainability 
through their personal choices, including 
organic tea, fair trade, composting, and more.” 


[W]: ratetea.com 


2003 | 


Courtney Mauk and Eric Wolff were married 
July 29, 2012, in Brooklyn Bridge Park, N.Y., and 
honeymooned in Greece and Germany. They 
live on Manhattan’s Upper West Side. 
Courtney’s debut novel, Spark, was published in 
September 2012. /W): http://courtneymauk.com 
m | Elizabeth Hardy is involved in a number of 
new music projects in the Boston area. This 
summer she cofounded Grand Harmonie, a new 
period-instrument ensemble focused on 
classical and romantic wind and orchestral 
music, in which she performs with Thomas 
Carroll 07. She also serves as general manager 


for Helios Early Opera, a company started by 


Zoe Weiss 06 to present early opera in a modern, 


r, | VWW.2 on 
relevant way. |W/: www.s randharmontie.com, 


vy, heliosopera.com 


2004 | 
Meagan Dunphy-Daly, a student in the PhD 


program at Duke University’s Nicholas School 
of the Environment, started her th ree-year stint 
as a National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration Fisheries/Sea Grant Fellow in 
Population Dynamics in June 2012. Meagan is 
studying the effect of marine protected areas, 
or MPAs, on populations of top open-ocean 
predators, such as tunas, billfishes, and 

sharks. @ | In 2011, Francesca Lichauco was 
married in Hong Kong, moved back to the U.S., 
and was learning intensive Urdu in preparation 
for a diplomatic assignment to Pakistan with 
the U.S. Department of State. In 2011 she was 
featured on the department’s website for 
Asian-American Pacific Islander Heritage 
Month (http://www.state.gov/r/pa/ei/pix/ 
astanpacific/2011/162846.htm). She writes, “If 
you want to talk to an Obie about the process of 
becoming a foreign service officer, feel free to 
contact me.” /E]: lichauco@world.oberlin.edu 

m | Stephanie Rooker and Ben Tyree were 
married October 6, 2012, in upstate New York. 
Obies in attendance were Chris Eldridge, 
Rachel Hess, Ashlynn Manning, David 
Weissman, and Sage Forbes-Gray 03. The 


couple lives in Brooklyn. 


2005 | 


Exactly seven years after his graduation from 
Oberlin, Harrison Demchick published the 
novel he began during an independent study in 
fiction with creative writing professor Martha 
Collins. The Listeners (Bancroft Press), 
Harrison’s fiction debut, began “as a series of 
interconnected short stories, and then it was a 
screenplay, but now it’s a novel.” m@ | ] Rachel 
Kohn Obut writes: “Although I studied 
neuroscience at Oberlin, I was involved in 
OSCA all four years and took a class in 
sustainable agriculture my final semester, 
which fueled my enthusiasm for farming. In 
2010, I cofounded a small CSA farm in Sonoma, 
Calif., called Lunita Farm; we grow vegetables, 
melons, and strawberries, and have begun 
planting fruit trees. Nearly two years ago, | 
began working as a farming consultant for a 
nonprofit called Sweetwater Spectrum, which is 
working to build a residential community for 
adults with autism that includes a farm and 
orchard. Sweetwater’s organic produce will be 
used on site and sold to the greater community 
through CSAs, farmers’ markets, and restau 
rant sales.” [W/: www.lunitafarm.net, 


www. sweelwalersPpecirun.ors 


CLASS NOTES 


2007 | 
Matt Kaplan successfully served as political 
director in Northeast Ohio for President 
Obama’s reelection campaign. Following the 
election, Kaplan was tapped to become the 
associate director of surrogates for the 
Presidential Inaugural Committee. 
m | Elizabeth Lindsey Rogers’ debut collection 
of poems, Chord Box (February 2013, University 
of Arkansas Press), was a finalist for the Miller 
Williams Prize. Some poems date back to 
Elizabeth’s Oberlin days; the rest were written 
during her Oberlin Shansi Fellowship to Taigu, 
China, and while in the MFA creative writing 
program at Cornell. Elizabeth was named an 
inaugural Poetry Fellow at the Kenyon Review. 


[W]: elizabethlindseyrogers.com 


2008 | 


Brian Bowers published a collection of poems, 
Shadows Chasing Light, through his new 
independent publishing company, 5th Principle 
Productions ThoughtPress (www.thoughtpress. 
co). Brian thanks Professor Justin Emeka of 
Oberlin’s theater department for crafting the 
foreword and for being a wealth of information 
and support. Brian describes his poetic 
narrative as “capturing snapshots of grief, 
happiness, unrequited love, and an infinite 
longing for the formless unseen.” @ | Krista 
Lewicki writes, “In October 2012, several ’09 
Obie alumni and I had a mini reunion in 
southwest Utah. We have been living in various 
places across Utah and Colorado, with such jobs 
as wilderness therapist, rafting guide, commu- 
nity organizer, and wildlife biologist.” The 
photo was taken at Angel’s Landing in Zion 
National Park. Left to right: Kate Lauth ’09, 
Anna Santo ’09, Krista, Nathaniel Flaschner 
Meyer ’09, and Jen Crozier 09. m | Anne 
Posten, a German major while at Oberlin, 
writes that her German-to-English translation 
of the novella This Beautiful Place (Der Schone 
Ort) by Tankred Dorst was the inaugural winner 
of a now annual translation award cosponsored 
by Hanging Loose Press of Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Queens College, CUNY. Hanging Loose Press 
published the book in May 2012. 


2009 | 


lan Axness works in New York City as a music 
director and pianist with such organizations as 
Shakespeare in the Park, New York ¢ rity Opera, 
and New Dramatists. In January 2013, lan 


joined conductor/pianist Rob Fisher for a 


- 


Krista Lewicki ‘08 


This 
Beautiful 
Place 


Brian Bowers '08 


Anne Posten ‘08 


two-piano, eight-singer program at the 92nd 
Street Y in Manhattan. The Very Model of a 
Modern Major Lyricist examines the words of 
W.S. Gilbert and how they affected songwrit- 
ing in the theater forever after. m | ' Since 
graduating, Margie Miller has coordinated a 
food rescue program, volunteered at an urban 
farm, been arrested for dumpster diving, and 
studied biointensive agriculture in Tanzania. 
In 2012 she moved to Washington, D.C., to 
support the legislative struggle to end the 
overuse of antibiotics in food animal produc- 
tion. She currently works at Glen’s Garden 
Market, a locally sourced grocery store and 
café in Dupont Circle, peddling humanely 
produced cheese and charcuterie. 


[E]: margie@world.oberlin.edu 


2010s 


2010 | 
] After learning a variety of food preparation 
skills as a prep cook and pantry cook at 
L’Albatros Brasserie and working the sushi bar 
at Parallax Lounge, both in Cleveland, Andrew 


Elizabeth Lindsey Rogers ‘07 


Liang moved to North Carolina for a line 
position at ONE Restaurant in Chapel Hill. He 
enjoys applying what he learned of French 
pastry cuisine to the more global menu of ONE. 

“I grew up around fantastic Chinese food,” he 
says. “Ultimately, memory is a powerful thing. 
No matter how far we venture out into the 
culinary world, I believe we all are drawn back 
to the simple, wholesome food of childhood 
that Mom and Grandma used to make.” 


2012 | 


Laura Cornwall is a member of Pencil 
Productions, a new collaborative theater 
organization founded by Oberlin alums in New 
York. The theatrical endeavor is designed to 
serve as a springboard for young thespians of all 
ilks. Pencil Productions produced a showcase of 
new short plays and a series of staged readings 
of new works in December 2012. [W]: http:// 
cargocollective.com/PencilProductions @ | Jacob 
Street won second prize in the Buxtehude 
International Organ Competition, a festival in 
Germany. He planned to take a position as 
organ scholar at Trinity Church in Boston in fall 
2012. [W]: http://classical-scene.com/2012/10/04/ 
mcpherson-and-street/ @ ] Sarah Bolinger 
will finish her stint with the Louisiana Delta 
Service Corps, a branch of Americorps, at the 
end of July. “Iam working with Slow Food 
Baton Rouge, a local chapter of the international 
organization devoted to what they call good, 
clean, and fair food,” she writes. “My duties 
include organizing urban agriculture and 


homesteading classes for the community 
featuring local experts [examples: backyard 
chickens, gardening in small spaces, basic 
fermentation] and teaching a few classes myself 
at local libraries.” 


CHILE PAST & PRESENT: 
MODERN CITIES & 
NATURAL WONDERS 


October 18-29, 2013 

Escorted by Professor of History Steven Volk 

Explore the stunning natural beauty, fascinating history, 
and vibrant cities of Chile with distinguished Oberlin 
history professor Steven Volk, who has been recognized by 
the Chilean government for his contributions to restoring 
democracy to that country. Professor Volk also had 

the recent honor of being named the 2011 Outstanding 
Baccalaureate Colleges U.S. Professor of the Year by the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Education 

and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Begin in Santiago, ringed by majestic mountain 
ranges, with visits to the renowned Pre-Columbian Art 
Museum and the home of Nobel Prize-winning poet Pablo 
Neruda. Meet Judge Juan Guzman, who brought General 
Pinochet to justice, and see some of the city’s finest art 
galleries on a private tour. Visit the beautiful coastal city 
of Valparaiso and travel through the picturesque Maipo 


Travel Program 


Valley to the Santa Rita Winery for a tasting. In Patagonia, 
travel by catamaran to the spectacular San Rafael Glacier 
and follow forested footpaths through the tranquil scenery 
of a private reserve. Visits to several community-based 
organizations will enrich our journey. Brochure available. 


BERLIN: 

A CONNOISSEUR'’S CITY 
June 2-9, 2013 

Escorted by Liliana Milkova, 
PhD, Curator of Academic 
Programs, Allen Memorial 

Art Museum 

Explore the dynamic city of 


Berlin, which is home to some of the greatest art and architec- 
ture on the European continent. The destruction during WWII 
and division of the city during the Cold War left space fora 
unique juxtaposition of traditional and modern. Tour the famec 
Pergamon Museum with its exceptional antiquities collection, 


the Gemaldegalerie’s collection of paintings by the Old Masters, 


and the emotionally powerful Jewish Museum, as well as several 


others. Brochure available. 


1 


TURKEY: LEGENDARY ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
March 22-29, 2014 
Escorted by Barbara Craig, 
Professor & Chair of Economics 
Join us on a tour to dynamic 


Turkey, where you will 


experience streets alive 

with the songs of street vendors and the hypnotic music of 
muezzins calling the faithful to prayer. Istanbul has long 
served as a bridge linking Europe and Asia. We will explore 
sultans’ residences, world-renowned churches and mosques, 
a 6th-century covered cistern, and the famous Grand Bazaar. 
An optional extension will take us to Cappadocia with its 
enchanting rock terrain, elaborate underground cities, and 


hidden cavernous churches. Brochure available. 


a 


SAVE THE DATE! RUSSIAN WATERWAYS: JUNE 13-23, 2014 


rlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to re | 
oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 


For more information visit http://new.obe 


programs, please call 440-775-8692 or email Deb. Stanfield@ 


ceive electronic news and brochures about oul 


FACULTY, STAFF, AND FRIENDS 


ELIZABETH B. HEROD, a retired 40-year 
administrative assistant at Oberlin College, 
mostly in the registrar’s office, died December 
22, 2012, in Auburn, Wash. Ms. Herod was 
preceded in death by her husband, Raymond 
Herod. Two sons, a daughter, three grandchil- 
dren, four great-grandchildren, and two 


sisters survive her. 


Hortense “TENSy” ALLEN WALKER, wife of 
longtime Oberlin biology professor Warren 
Walker and granddaughter of Oberlin’s fourth 
president, William Gay Ballantine, died May 23, 
2012, in Rhode Island. A graduate of Wellesley 
College, she met her husband while working 
toward a master’s degree in biology at Harvard/ 
Radcliffe Graduate School. The couple married 
in 1944 and moved to Oberlin, where Dr. 
Warren taught for 38 years. In retirement, they 
moved to Ossipee, N.H., from where they 
traveled extensively and were active with the 
Water Village Community Church, the Over the 
Hill Hikers, and the Ossipee Historical Society. 
Climbing in the White Mountains with family 
and friends was Ms. Walker’s passion. Aside 
from her husband, she leaves four children, five 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


1934 | 


Dr. RICHARD NELSON CuRRENT, an award- 
winning Abraham Lincoln scholar, earned a 
doctorate in history at the University of 
Wisconsin. His books included The Lincoln 
Nobody Knows and Lincoln the President, winner 
of the Bancroft Prize in 1956. In his 90s, he 
translated essays and stories by the Norwegian 
author Knut Hamsun. The Richard Nelson 
Current Award of Achievement was established 
in 1995 by the Lincoln Forum, with winners 
including Doris Kearns Goodwin. Dr. Current 
died October 26, 2012, in Boston. He is survived 
by his wife, Marcia Ewing Current; two 
children; three grandchildren; two great-grand- 
children; and two sisters. 


1935 | 


VirGINIA Bentze HATCH spent most of her 
life in the Pittsburgh area, teaching ina variety 
of schools, from Head Start through high 
school. She and her husband, George Birdsey 
Hatch ’28, welcomed many international 
students into their home, forming lifelong 
friendships. After her retirement, Ms. Hatch 
traveled widely. She died October 20, 2012, in 
Chicago, preceded in death by her husband 


and two children. She leaves two children, 


including Fred Hatch ’64; four grandchildren, 
including David Hatch ’88 and Ellen Hatch 


94; and eight great-grandchildren. 


1936 | 
Mary DE SCHWEINITZ Woop completed 
courses at Peirce Business School in Philadelphia, 
then worked for Joint Vocational Service. She 
married Robert W. Wood ’37, whom she met at 
Oberlin, in 1940. Ms. Wood taught at 
Swarthmore Presbyterian Nursery School and 
earned a volunteer of the year award at 
Swarthmore Public Library. She was a member 
of a book club for 50 years and loved creating 
pottery. She died October 19, 2012, in Kennett 
Square, Pa., preceded in death by her husband, 
Bob, and her brother. She leaves three daughters, 
four grandsons, and one great-grandson. 


1939 | 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON KUYKENDALL, a devoted 


mother, teacher, and paralegal, died October 1, 
2012. She is survived by her children. 


1941 | 
SARA ATKINSON SNYDER married Richard 
Leigh Snyder in 1941. She and her husband lived 
in many U.S. cities, where he worked as a 
minister. Ms. Snyder was a social worker and, 
after retiring, volunteered in the Jefferson, 
Maine, schools; served as an officer of the state 
conference of the United Church of Christ 
(UCC) and KnoWaLin home health agency; and 
was active with the Damariscotta Lake 
Watershed Association, the Nature Conservancy, 
and CONA. Ms. Snyder died November 3, 2012, 
in Topsham, Maine. She was preceded in death 
by her husband and three siblings. Three 
children, eight grandchildren, and 14 great- 
grandchildren survive her. 


1942 | 
Bequita A. Morse died November 12,2012, in 
Tallahassee, Fla. She is survived by a daughter. 


1943 | 


CLINTON L. DoGGert married classmate Lois 


“Trudy” Trudering Doggett 43 on their Oberlin 


graduation day. Mr. Doggett served in WWII, 
earned a master’s degree in international 
economics at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, and worked 
under the International Cooperation 
Administration (later USAID). He also served as 
an economic advisor to the UN Development 
Program and the World Bank and helped raise 


$2 billion for Zimbabwe’s independence. Mr. 
Doggett died November 25, 2012, in Grasse, 
France. He was preceded in death by his wife 
and leaves six children, including Carolyn 
Smith 65; 14 grandchildren, including 
Rebecca 92 and Thomas ’01; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Dr. Laura WuiTE NEVILLE was one of three 
women to graduate from the Yale University 
School of Medicine’s class of 1946. Following a 
pediatric internship at Bellevue Hospital, she 
and her husband, John F. Neville, practiced 
medicine in St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and 
Syracuse, N.Y. While in Syracuse, she was 
active in community theater. After raising five 
children, Dr. Neville took a residency in 
psychiatry at SUNY Upstate and had her own 
practice until retirement. She died October 21, 
2012, in Attleboro, Mass., preceded in death by 
her husband of 66 years only three days earlier. 
Her children, including Margaret Neville 
Holmes ’72, and nine grandchildren survive 
her. 


CALVIN Y. RoGeErs served in WWII, where his 
company liberated the survivors of the camp 
in Gunskirchen, Germany. In 1946, he married 
Helen Noxon 43, his college sweetheart. After 
earning a master’s degree in violin perfor- 
mance at the Oberlin Conservatory, Mr. 
Rogers served as professor of music, chair of 
the music department, and director of the fine 
arts division at Ashland College. He won 
international awards with his college choirs 
and was awarded a Fulbright grant to teach 
and perform violin in South Korea. Mr. Rogers 
died November 3, 2012, in Sacramento, Calif. 
He was preceded in death by his brother. His 
wife, three daughters, seven grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren survive him. 


1944 | 


JEAN EMERY DeTTMAN served as a mission- 
ary educator in Madurai, India, with her 
husband, Paul Robert Dettman. There she 
raised three children and ran a verandah 
school using correspondence materials. After 
returning to the U.S., Ms. Dettman worked 
as a social worker in Ohio for 18 years; served 
as president of the Learning in Retirement 
Association in Lowell, Mass.; read, studied, 
and traveled extensively; and advocated for 
justice and equality. She died November 15, 
2012, in Hingham, Mass., leaving two sisters, 
six children, 12 grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. She was preceded in 


death by her husband. 


MEMORIAL MINUTE | J. MILTON YINGER 


n July 28, 2011, Oberlin College lost one 

of its most distinguished professors and 

teachers, world-renowned sociologist J. 
Milton Yinger. Milton was born in Quincy, 
Michigan, in 1916. His parents were Methodist 
ministers, and he grew up in a large family of 
five brothers and two sisters. His father trained 
his children in choral singing, and the “Yinger 
singers” gave hundreds of concerts in Milton’s 
youth. He was interested in a variety of fields, 
from architecture to mathematics, but 
ultimately settled on economics and sociology, 
which he studied at DePauw University. 

Milton subsequently received a master’s 
degree in sociology from Louisiana State 
University (1939) and then moved on to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he received his 
PhD in 1943. At Wisconsin, he studied with a 
group of inspiring and subsequently famous 
sociologists like Howard Becker and the 
German émigré Hans Gerth. Shortly thereafter, 
in 1947, Milton joined Oberlin College, after a 
brief career at Ohio Wesleyan. Milton taught at 
Oberlin for 40 years (1947-1987), educating 
thousands of undergraduates in the theory and 
practice of sociological thinking and research. 

Milton became a world-famous sociologist 
on account of his distinct contributions to three 
broad fields: the sociological study of religion, 
the sociology of race and ethnicity, and as the 
inventor of the term “counterculture.” 

In view of his upbringing, Milton’s 
preoccupation with religion may seem 
understandable, but it is important to note that 
it was rather unusual in the early days of 
sociology as a discipline in the United States, 
where problems of immigration, crime, and 
race/ethnic relations in urban neighborhoods 
were the focus of the still dominant Chicago 
School. In a very important sense, therefore, 
Milton was one of the founding fathers of the 
sociology of religion in the U.S. Combining his 
knowledge of the European sociological 
classics with an insider’s understanding of 
religion, intimate familiarity with religious 
texts, and propensity for theoretical generaliza- 
tion, Milton wrote four books on religion, 
culminating in his great synthetic effort, The 
Scientific Study of Religion (1970). 

Milton’s functional theory defined the 
phenomenon of religion in terms of “what it 
does” rather than “what it is,” and what 


GEE BLUM MABGAZINE | 


religion does is to provide “purpose in life and 
meaning in the face of death, suffering, evil, 
and injustice.” In Milton’s own, more informal 
formulation, religion is “a citadel of hope built 
on the edge of despair.” Quite obviously, 
perhaps, this broad functional definition of 
religion made it into the kind of citadel that 
could take many forms beyond officially 
recognized and established religions, from 
Native American ghost dances to liberation 
theology, enabling Milton to uncover similari- 
ties and differences between what on the 
surface appeared to be incommensurable 
phenomena. Milton developed a multilinear 
model of the evolution of religious institutions 
from “sect-like” to “church-like” and balanced 
his account of religion as a “functional system” 
with the recognition that religious systems con- 
tained elements of coercion and conflict and 
were not autonomous from outside influences. 

Milton’s second major contribution lay in 
the sphere of the study of racial and ethnic rela- 
tions, an interest that he himself dated back to 
the two years he had spent in Baton Rouge, 
where he quickly became known as the Yankee. 
Subsequently, Milton and his wife, Winnie, 
served as directors of a Quaker camp in 
Indianapolis, interacting with workers of 
different ethnicities and races, a practical 
experience in early multiracialism and 
multiculturalism that soon became a vehicle 
for combining practical work with sociological 
investigation. Out of this effort, and his 
collaboration with Professor George Simpson, 
was born the pioneering textbook Racial and 
Cultural Minorities, a book that won the 
Anisfield-Wolf award for the best scholarly 
work on race relations, an honor that the two 
authors shared with Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Almost without knowing it, Milton noted later, 
he and his research collaborator had become 
activists in the civil rights movement. Milton’s 
intellectual preoccupation with race and 
ethnicity culminated in his theoretical 
synthesis on the subject, Ethnicity. Source of 
Strength? Source of Conflict? (1994). 

Finally, there was Milton’s interest in 
counterculture, oppositional movements that 


- not only advocated but also embodied 


alternative values and ways of life in opposition 
to dominant creeds. Whether religious sects, 


hippie companionships, or, we may add, our 


Own vegan co-ops, these movements arose in 
situations in which dominant creeds became 
unresponsive to new needs and societal 
demands. In the resulting situation of anomie 
characterized by the discrepancy between 
aspirations and achievements and “normless- 
ness”—countercultural movements served to 

“highlight, dramatize, and anticipate” drastic 
problems that lay ahead. In Milton’s view, three 
such major problems would continue to haunt 
human societies well into the 21st century: 1) 

“how to increase justice among societies, ethnic 
groups, races, classes, ages, sexes,” 2) “how to 
attain peace, i.e. eliminate organized violence 
as a means for resolving major conflicts,” and 
3) how to protect the environment from 
over-crowding, depletion of resources, and 
pollution. 

As is readily apparent, Milton’s sociological 
diagnosis of our age is far from outdated. Beyond 
this diagnosis and his many honors—including 
the highest one of all—presidency of the 
American Sociological Association (1976-1977) 
was Milton Yinger, teacher, and man. 

Milton saw teaching as an integral part of 
his many research endeavors, and he stuck with 
Oberlin, one suspects, not least for this reason. 
His own thought on the subject was: “Think 
out loud in front of students. Give them a sense 
of my own struggle with the complexity and 
often the ambiguity of a topic; and then listen 
to them. The best help I can give them, I 
believe, is to teach them to ask themselves 
powerful questions on important topics.” He 
himself did just that—asking important 
questions on important topics—throughout a 
scholarly and teaching career that spanned half 
a century. He also left the sociology depart- 
ment with an endowed lecture fund that has 
enabled us to enrich our intellectual life year in 
and year out. 

Milton was a devoted family man—having 
being married to Winnie for 61 years, until she 
passed away in 2002. He was a good, kind, and 
peace-loving man; a scholar, teacher, sociolo- 
gist, and humanist. If only more of us were like 
him, the world would indeed be a better place. 
Let us cherish his contribution and honor his 


memory. 
VELJKO VUJACIC 

Associate Professor of Sociology and Chair 
Department of Sociology 


LOSSES 


1947 | 
ELLEN FULLER Forbes earned master’s degrees 
in educational psychology and counseling at the 
University of New Hampshire. She also attended 
the Boston Psychotherapy Institute and Harvard 
Divinity School. She taught history, worked as a 
guidance counselor, coordinated student 
services, and had a private psychotherapy 
practice. Ms. Forbes was an active member of 
the Unitarian Church and the Portsmouth chap- 
ter of the NAACP. She founded the Kittery 
League of Women Voters, serving as its first 
president. Ms. Forbes died July 21, 2012, leaving 
four children, including Benjamin Channing 
Forbes ’72, eight grandchildren, and eight nieces 
and nephews, including Peter Thacher Fuller ’73. 


1948 | 
Mary BetH Denny CHANDLER married 
Oberlin classmate Bob Chandler ’48 two weeks 
after graduation and moved to New Jersey, 
where they raised four children. An American 
Recorder Society-certified teacher, she gave 
lessons privately and taught recorder classes at 
Ridgewood Community School; she was also a 
graduate student in early music at Sarah 


Lawrence College. For 30 years, Ms. Chandler 
sang with the Pro Arte Chorale, performing 
with leading orchestras in New York and New 
Jersey and touring overseas. The couple moved 
to the Kendal on Hudson retirement commu- 
nity in 2005. Ms. Chandler died October 26, 
2012, leaving her husband, four children, nine 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


FRANCES BURWELL JONES HAIN was a member 
of the University Friends meeting in Seattle and 
worked in the city of Everett, Wash., for many 
years. She was an avid square dancer and 
enjoyed hiking, photography, and gardening. 
Born and raised in Oberlin, Ms. Hain died on 
July 13, 2012, in Seattle. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, James Hain, and her 
brother. Her sister survives her. 


MARIANNE WESTPALM VAN Hoorn 
LIBERATORE was a buyer, retailing lecturer, and 
arts events promoter in Westport, Conn. She 
married Joseph Jewett in 1957. After his death in 
1972, she married Nicholas Liberatore and 
worked as a manager at Macy’s in San Francisco, 
founded Shop Work Inc., and was president of 
the South Shore Music Club. She helped rebuild 
the Sarajevo Philharmonic and facilitated many 


MEMORIAL MINUTE | PAUL ARNOLD 


aul Arnold was a humble and gracious gentleman who was not 
prone to either give nor appreciate longwinded speakers or 
lecturers, so I will respect that and be very brief. 

First and foremost, Paul was a family man—loving not only his 


immediate family, but also embracing of, and 


loving to, the families of his colleagues. I think he 


enjoyed himself more in the company of my 
children than he did in my company! Most 
important for Oberlin, he thrived on being 


involved with his students and their work. He was 


a patient listener, rarely if ever seeking center 
stage, and he seriously engaged students in 
helping them solve their problems. While he 
always remained personally committed to 


traditional-style woodblock printing methods for 


his artistic expression, he was just as dedicated 


and supportive as an educator to all methods of 


artistic production. He was generous with his 
students, never begrudging their incessant 


demands for attention and always devoting a great 


deal of extra time to them. It seems as though 


Paul was always dealing with the art department 


or college business, demonstrating a particular 


Ms. Liberatore founded what has now become 


her husband. She leaves two sons, four grand- 
children, and several stepchildren. 


1949 | 


to causes such as civil rights and farm worker 
labor rights and was a supporter of Oberlin 
Shansi. Rev. Sandman earned a Master of 
Divinity degree at New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary, a Doctor of Ministry 
degree at United Theological Seminary, and 


Christ minister in Illinois, Texas, and Ohio. 
After retirement, he and his wife, Olgha, 
established the Istanbul, Turkey, Interparish 
Migrants Project. Rev. Sandman died January 
16, 2012, in Downers Grove, III., preceded in 
death by a son and grandson. His wife, three 
children, including Robert D. ’78, eight 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren 
survive him. 


technique, giving a formal critique, or simply chatting with his students. 

The immense amount of time and effort paid off, and his dedication 
did not go unnoticed. Paul served three years as president of the College 
Art Association, as well as a term as president of the National 


Association of Schools of Art. He also had 
local commitments, particularly to FAVA 
(Firelands Association for the Visual Arts) and 
to his church. 

By the end of his career as an artist, Paul’s 
work had appeared in more than 225 
exhibitions, many of them solo exhibitions. 
He had won numerous awards and accolades 
and was part of 15 public collections, including 
those at the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
Seattle Art Museum, the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, and the Library of Congress. I, 
personally, missed him a great deal after he 
retired, and his presence is still felt and missed 
in the department. 


JOHN PEARSON 


Young-Hunter Professor of Studio Art 
Oberlin College 


international music gatherings. In Connecticut, 


Music for Youth and received several awards for 
her dedication to the arts. She died June 1, 2012, 
in Weston, Conn., and was preceded in death by 


Rev. Dr. J. RoBERT SANDMAN dedicated his life 


served in many capacities as a United Church of 


1950 | 
Rev. DwiGuT BRowN was an accomplished 
Unitarian Universalist Minister who served in 
four churches and in an administrative 
leadership capacity in both the U.S. and 
Canada. Rev. Brown marched in Selma, Ala., 
with Dr. Martin Luther King, provided 
abortion counseling pre- and post-Roe v. Wade, 
and created and led the UU Southwest District 
Leadership Experience for congregational 
members in his district, which is named in his 
honor. Rev. Brown died October 14, 2012, in 
Kerrville, Texas. His wife, Marie, four children, 
eight grandchildren, and four great-grandchil- 
dren survive him. 


1951 | 
GUNHILD FREDERIKSEN “FREDDY” GLASS was 
the youngest student ever to enter the Oberlin 
Conservatory, a prodigy who played for the 
queen of England at age 4. She studied in 
Vienna with Gustav Leonhardt and taught at 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. She 
earned a master’s degree in music at New York 
University, married James Glass, and was a 
faculty member at the Bloomingdale School of 
Music in New York City for over 30 years, 
helping to pioneer the Orff-Schulwerk Method 
for teaching music to children in public 
schools. She also composed many vocal and 
piano works. Ms. Glass died November 28, 
2010. She leaves two children. 


Marjorie STONE INGALLS earned a master’s 
degree in church music at Ohio State 
University in 1953. She worked as organist/ 
choirmaster in churches for 50 years and 
taught vocal music in elementary and high 
schools in Anne Arundel County, Md. She 
married David Ingalls 50 and had four 
children and five grandchildren. Ms. Ingalls 
died November 25, 2012. 


Dr. Cuester “Cnet” McPuee served as head 
coach of the Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 
varsity men’s and women’s swimming and 
diving teams and started its men’s lacrosse 
program, which he coached. He earned 
master’s degrees at Ohio State University and 
Trinity College, and later earned a PhD at Ohio 
State. Dr. McPhee married Jane Deschaux 
McPhee ’53 following her graduation. A 
member of the Greater Hartford Musicians 
Association for 55 years, he hosted a weekly 
radio jazz show on the campus radio station 
for almost 20 years. Dr. McPhee died 


a 
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December 14, 2012, leaving two sons and three 
grandchildren. He was predeceased by his wife, 
a sister, and a brother. 


1955 | 
JANET GRACE McGee Jones died October 27, 
2012, in Leavittown, N.Y. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Kyle Jones. Seven 
children and nine grandchildren survive her. 


FRANCES CRESSEY SEASHOLES continued her 
studies at the American University of Beirut 
(Lebanon) and the University of North Carolina. 
She married Bradbury Seasholes ’55, had four 
children, worked as a child welfare social worker, 
and volunteered extensively in many Newton, 
Mass., community organizations. In recent 
years, Ms. Seasholes and her husband traveled 
widely and provided homestays for about 225 
foreign students. She died November 13, 2012, 

in Newton, Mass. She was preceded in death by 
her husband and leaves four children, including 
two sons and two daughters, Laura Seasholes 


*82 and Cathy Seasholes ’84 (South Hall director 
°85-'87); three grandchildren; and two sisters. 


1956 | 
MarTHA Rokss BArRGLOw studied art history 
in Chicago after graduating from Oberlin. She 
earned a law degree at John Marshall Law 
School, had a successful law career, and retired 
as a senior attorney for the city of Chicago. Ms. 
Barglow moved to San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico, where she spent much of her eight years 
painting, then returned to the U.S. to be with 
her family. She died June 20, 2012, in Princeton, 
N,J., leaving two sons, three grandchildren, two 
sisters, and a brother, Charles Roess ’59. 


1959 | 

Dr. KAREN WICKs STARK was inducted to Phi 
Beta Kappa, earned a PhD in psychology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and earned 
a master’s degree in learning disabilities. She 
was a teacher at Simpatico School and director 
of special education at Sterne School, both in 
San Francisco; an educational therapist; and 
editor of The Educational Therapist. Dr. Stark 
died on August 19, 2011. Predeceased by her 
infant daughter, she is survived by a son and 


three siblings. 


1960 | 
Dr. DoNALD WILDER Menz1’s background led 
from his family of Congregational missionaries 
in China to the Episcopalian priesthood and, 


finally, to Reconstructionist Judaism. He 


attended Bexley Hall Seminary (Kenyon) and 
Hebrew Union College, and earned a PhD at 
New York University. He worked at the 
Research Foundation at CUNY in workforce 
development and education. Mr. Menzi died in 
Greenwich Village November 21, 2012. 
Predeceased by his last wife, Matlea Fagin, he is 
survived by his former wife, Jane Weprin- 
Menzi, three sons, a daughter, and six grand- 
children. Also surviving him are three stepsons, 
a stepdaughter, and six step-grandchildren. 


1965 | 
Lee GuTuRiE started a newspaper career in 
Ohio at age 15 and was a news reporter for 
WERE Radio in Cleveland. She married 
Donald Young, Jr., and they moved to New 
York City, where she became a freelance writer. 
She wrote three celebrity biographies: Jackie O: 
The Price of the Pedestal; Woody Allen: A 
Biography; and The Life and Loves of Cary 
Grant. She managed the early career of her 
youngest child, actress Sean Young, and 
cowrote several television movies with her 
older daughter, including A Place for Annie, an 
award-winning production for which they 
won the HUMANITAS Prize and the 
Christopher Award. Ms. Guthrie died July 19, 
2012, in Santa Monica, Calif. She is survived 
by two daughters, a son, a brother, and four 
grandchildren. 


EDWARD A. SCHWARTZ, a community activist 
and organizer, was a member of the 
Philadelphia City Council, serving as an 
at-large councilman from 1984 to 1987, then as 
director of the Office of Housing and 
Community Development. Mr. Schwartz died 
November 28, 2012, in East Mount Airy, Pa. 
His wife, Jane Shull, survives him. 


1970 | 
ARMENA PEARL MARDEROSIAN used the 
Suzuki method to teach piano to students and 
other teachers for 40 years. She married 
Ronald Grigor Suny, Oberlin professor of 
history, in 1971. She wrote articles for teaching 
journals and founded and directed the Suni 
Project: Music Preservation, a nonprofit 
organization that preserves and publishes the 
music and writings of Grikor Mirzaian Suni, 
an Armenian ethnomusicologist and com- 
poser who was her husband’s grandfather. Ms. 
Marderosian died November 3, 2012, in 
Michigan. She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, a sister, and a brother. A son 


preceded her in death. 


ENDQUOTES 


“Hating at a 
co-op tends to be 
pretty high on 
the average 
bucket list; it’s 
one of those 
quintessentially 
Oberlin experiences, 
up there with 
Feve brunches, 
Organ Pump, 
hanging out with 
albino squirrels, 
lounging around 
in womb chairs, 
and making 
friends with the 
parakeets in the 
language lab.” 


Ruby Saha ‘14, blogpost “This Post Will Probably 
Make You Hungry” 


What's your favorite cookbook? 

“Funny enough, in 
his book Seasonings, 
[Longman Emeritus 
Professor of 
English] David Young 
turned me on to 
Marcella Hazan’s 
Classic Italian 
Cooking. It’s amazing.” 


Josh Adler ‘01, owner, Paris Wine Company 


What's your favorite Oberlin food memory? 


“It’s not 
evena 
contest: 


Viking 
Special 
Meal.” 


Adam Rhodes '97, co-owner of the Granville, 
Ohio, craft brewery Homestead Beer Company 


Did you arrive at Oberlin already 
interested in food, or did your interest 
develop in Oberlin? 


“The biggest 
development during 
my time at Oberlin 
was learning about 
the politics and 
economics of our 
food system through 
the sustainable 
agriculture class I 
took and through 
my friends who were 
animal rights activists. 
Before Oberlin, 
food was just food; 

I never gave much 
thought to how 
it got to me.” 


Trevett Hooper ‘98, owner of the 
Pittsburgh restaurant Legume 


What's your favorite Oberlin food memory? 


“As part of [Emeritus 
Professor of Biology] 
David Miller’s mycology 
class, our labs consisted 
of heading to the 
forest and searching for 
mushrooms to 
identify. Back in the lab, 
while we were quizzed 
on our mushroom 
identification skills, 

Dr. Miller would pull 
out a skillet and a stick 
of butter and sauté up 
any edible finds. It 

was the best of science 
and culinary art!” 


Shoshanah Inwood '99, assistant professor, 
University of Vermont 


Do you have a person who has served as 
a food role model? 


“My mom. In New 
Orleans we were 
just about the only 
Korean family in 
town. She fed us 
Korean food 
without the luxury 
of an Asian grocery 
store nearby. 

I still don’t know 
how she did it.” 


Young Kim '85, executive director 
of the Fondy Food Center in Milwaukee 


chakra a 
ere: 


